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THe splendid, and to us most satisfactory 
discoveries made by Mr. Bell in the Nervous 
System, (of which in our last volume we in- 
serted an account,) give to this second edition 
of the above curious work a physiological in- 
terest aud importance which it did not eri- 
ginally possess. An able critique in the 
Edinburgh Review analyzed its contents, 
and discussed its merits fully ; and on this 
‘account we the less regret that our limits do 
not allow of that extended notice which, we 
are free to confess, these Essays deserve. 

At the same time it is due to our author’s 
ingenuity to mention, that the additional in- 
terest attaching to this volume arises from 
his theory of a superadded class of nerves for 
combining, in the act of respiration, all the 
parts concerned in that office. Hence we 
have it laid down, that expression is depen- 
dent upon respiration, and that the varieties 
of that expression ate all subject to the 
changes in the above function: ‘ 

“< It is repeatedly shown in these E&says, 
that the matks of passion and of bodity suf- 
fering are the same ; and that the respiratory 
organs are the source of all expression, aé well; 
as of ® very extensive range of symptoms in 
disease.” Pref. p. xv. 

It is impossible to enter in detail upon the 
merits of the opinions here advanced, in ‘the 
columns of the Literary Gazette ; ‘and-we shall 
therefore rather select the most ‘prominent 
features of the work upon which to: comment, 
and the’ most interesting passages for the 
amusement of our readers. The following 
extract will perhaps puzzle our metaphysi- 
cians to comprehend, and irritate the advo- 
cates of Gall and Spurzheim: 

“* I shall make it manifest (says our author) 
that what the eye, the ear, or the finger, are 
to the mind, as exciting those conceptions 
which have been appointed to correspond 
with the qualities of the material, ihe organs 
of the breast are to the development of our affec- 
tions, and without which we might see, hear, 
and smell; but we should walk the ‘earth 
coldly indifferent to all those emotions, which 
may be said in an especial'manner to actuate 
us, and give interest and grace to human 
thoughts and actions.” 

We shall not go further in observation upon 
this notion than tu observe, that, to us, the 
heart and organs of respiration seem fitted 
rather for the preservation of the body, in its 
relation to life, than to be the creators them- 
selves of emotions, feelings, &c. A little fur- 
ther, and we have Mr. Bell's own authority for 
our view of this subject, where he desires us to 
“ Observe a man threatened with suffocation : 
see the sudden and wild energy that pervades 
every feature ; the contractions of his throat, 
the gasping and the spasmodic twitchings of 
his face, the heaving of his chest and shoul- 

ers, and how he stretches his hands, and 


catches like a drowning man. Theseare efforts 
made under the oppressive intolerable sensation 
at his heart ; and these the means which nature 
employs to guard and preserve the animal ma- 
chine, giving to the vital organ a sensibility 
that irresistibly animates to the utmost exertion.” 

The first half of the sentence here marked 
by italics, is surely unsupported by either ex- 
mentee or logic; the latter is intelligible, 
because true, and may readily be accounted 
for. In passion, we suppose the mind extra- 
ordinarily active; as such, the organ by which 
it operates must undergo a corresponding 
change, and all changes in the body, whether 
healthy or diseased, are effected by an in- 
creased quantity of blood circulating in it; 
that again requires the lungs to be in cor- 
responding action ; and thus the respiratory 
organs conduce to the preservation of the 
organ, but do not feel themselves, or confer 
feeling on other parts. 

Sufficient praise cannot be given to the 
sensible remonstrances of Mr. Bell upon the 
practice of those painters, whom a vitiated 
taste or an egregious vanity has led to imagine 
they had the power of amending and improving 
Nature! ‘ Not content with perfection, (asa 
Dublin friend once observed tous,) you have 
made it perfecter than perfect beauty!” 
Neither the crime, nor the culprits who have 
sinned in this way, are venial. Rubens and 
‘Julio Romano are quoted in these Essays as 


latter, of an animal, to which the name “df 
horse had been given, aptly illustrates; in 
a matgif, the asserted folly of itsinventor. 
** We say that it is a horse, rather beoanse 
there is a bridle in the mouth, than, because 
we recognise the natural character. of that 
animal. Instead of the full clear eye standing 
prominent upon the temple, we see an eye 
sunk deep, with an overhanging eyebrow ; 
the character entirely human, and the ex- 
pression thoughtful. and suspicious. In the 
hair of the forehead, and in the ears, in the 
roundness of the head and neck, the artist 
has preferred the model of. the antique, to 
what in this instance we. must consider, to 
be the finer forms of nature. We have here 
the nostrils of the hérse, but they want ex- 
pansion; and what is most monstrous of all, 
thick and fleshy lips are given, and an open 
mouth, which no power of association can 
ever teach us to admire.” : 

The sequent remarks are too striking to be 
omitted: ‘‘There is a spirit in the expanded 
nostril, a fire in the eye, a kind of intelli- 
gence in the horse’s head taken altogether ; 
there is a beauty in the form of the neck, and 
an ease and grandeur in the carriage of the 
head, where strength and freedom are com- 
bined, which I am afraid cannot be excelled 
by the substitution of an ideal form.” 

The only part of the above which we would 
strike out is the useless “ I am afraid.” And 
here we may pursue our commendations fur- 
ther still, in praise of an Engraving which is 
placed as a contrast to the former: it is after 





a sketch by Northcote, of a horse’s head, and 


having thus offended; and a head from the|a 


is, in truth, one of the most beautiful things 
of the kind we have for a long time seen, not 
even excepting Wyatt’s superb model for the 
Royal Monument. 

The distinctions drawn between the ex- 
pressions of Man and Brutes are extremely 
curious : ‘‘ In brutes, the strongest and most 
marked expression is that of rage, the object 
of whichis opposition, resistance,and defence. 
But on examination it will be found, that the 
strength of the expression is in exact propor- 
tion to the strength of the principal action in 
the creature when thus excited. 

‘“‘The graminivorous animals, which seek 
their subsistence not by preying upon others, 
nor by the ferocity, contest, and victory, which 
supply the carnivorons with food, have in their 
features no strong e&pression of rage. = - - 

“It is in the cafmivorous animals, with 
whose habits and manner of life ferocity is 
instinctively connected, as the great means 
of their subsistence, fat rage is distinguished 
by the most remark strength of expres- 
sion. The eye terrible, and the re- 
traction of the fle the lips indicates the 
most savage fu excitement of the 
respiratory organs, @e heaving and agony of 
breathing, the deep and harsh motion of the 
air drawn through the throat in the savage 
growl, indicate the universal excitement of 
the animal. - - - 

- - - “There is combined in th * jee of Man 

acity for all the variety of expressions 
which distinguish the several kinds of whose 
nature he partakes. He stands, as it were, 
between the carnivorous and graminivorous 
animals, or rather, it were more. correct, to 
say, he partakes of the nature ‘of both.” 

The quotations, aboye are beautifully ex- 
emplified by, allusions to thosé deservedly, 
great favourites of the public, now removed 
from us, and the temptation of copying it at 
length is too great to resist: 

‘© Whether we look to the form of the fea- 
tures, or to their capacities of expression, 
the consideration of the two classes of muscles 
as pointed out in the carnivordus and grami- 
nivorous brutes, will illustratesome peculiari- 
ties.. The excitement of passion will in one 
man be indicated chiefly by the prevalence of 
one élass of muscles, and in another individual 
the other class- will predominate and give ex- 
pression. In the Kemble cast of features 
there is a capacity of high excitement ; but 
in that family there never appeared the blood- 
thirsty. expression, which Cooke could throw 
into his face. Inthe latter the ringentes pre- 
vailed ; and what determined hate he could 
exptess, when, combined with the oblique 
cast of his eyes, he drew up the outer part of 
the upper lip, and disclosed a sharp angular 
tooth! And is it not this lateral drawing of 
the lips, and stretching them upon the closed 
teeth, that makes the blood start from them 
in remorseless hate and rancour? Butin the 
cast of Mrs. Siddons’s countenance there is a 
capacity of noble sentiment—it blazed in ex- 





pression on the discovery of fraud and villany. 
\ There, as in her brother John, the animation 
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——————————— 
is in the mobility of the nostril and the swell- 


ing of the upper lip, and a mouth capable of 
expressing whatever is most exaltedin human 
sentiment.” d 
The above is a fine passage ; but why did 
its writer leave out his incomparable eulogy 
on Mrs. Siddons, delivered in a Lecture on 
Expression two months or more since, where, 
speaking of that noble woman’s countenance, 
he said he was at a loss how to characterize 
it; it. was neither Hebrew, Grecian, nor Ro- 
man, but a face truly and purely English! 
We have not room for Mr. Bell’s definitions 
of the Passions; but we may mention, that 
they nearly all include a complete and un- 
erring description of those conditions. The 
marginal illustrations of Laughter in the Adult 
and Child, are exquisite specimens of the 
engraver’s art; but those of Crying are, on the 
contrary, the merest caricatures of that emo- 
tion. That expresssion which is peculiarly 
human, affects chiefly the angle of the mouth 
and the inner extremity of the eyebrow; 
and here Peter of Cortona’s experiment be- 
fore Francis the First, will occur to every 
yu at all acquainted with the history of the 
rts. 


Cogtemplation is well characterized by the 
artis®@s graver; as is ‘‘Pain, Anguish, and 
Death ;” although in this last we think the 
eyeballs occupy the socket too solely ; surely 
the pupils are never totally thrown out of view, 
even in the last agony of. the dying, at least 
we never saw it, and the present Sketch, from 
that circumstance, displeases us. Fear,Terror, 
and Horror, for the descriptions of and dis- 
tinctions between which we have no space, 
are also well painted: the chattering teeth, 
out-springing optics, hair on end, and palsied 
frame, merit for their delineations the most 
unqualified praise. Jealousy, Rage, Remorse, 
have aot ee but the last is 
“ vile indééd.” The face has more the squint 
of an imbecile, than signs of “ those feelings 
which succeed the last horrid act of revenge,” 
—where “the storm has subsided, but the 
gloom is not yet dissipated.” In the picture 
of the Maniac, “ you see him lying in his cell 
regardless of every thing, with a death-like 
fixed gloom upon his countenance. When I 
say it is a death-like gloom, I mean a heavi- 
ness of the features, without knitting of the 
brows or action of the muscles. - - - 

‘*If you watch him in his paroxysm, you 
may see the blood working to his head ; his 
face acquires a darker red ; he becomes rest- 
less ; then rising from his couch, he paces his 
cell and tugs his chains. Now his inflamed 
- éye is fixed upon you, and his features lighten 
upintoaninexpressible wildness and ferocity.” 

A Sketch of Hydrophobia follows, for the 
purpose of showing the respiratory organs in 
their excess of expression. It is powerful 
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losopher, the Artist, and the Man of Taste; 
and we recommend it the more strongly, be- 
cause, in the first place, it is a novel work in 
every respect ; becausé, in the second place, 
it is an important one ; and lastly, because it 
gratifies our taste for works with marginal 
iliustrations, at all times pleasing, and in the 
present instance exceedingly beautiful. 





Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford. 12mo. 
pp. 292. London 1824. G.& W.B. Whittaker. 

We have had a long and dreary winter, the 

more dreary, as it has rather been the rain 

and gloom of November, than the fine clear 
frost, the white enchanted world of last vear’s 
cold but cheerful December. Our skaiters 
have been out of practice, and there has 
been an amazing decrease in the quantity of 
snowballs made ; though in Town we have 
been rethinded of winter by pastry-cooks’ win- 
dows, brilliant with Twelfth Night’s sugared 
trophies, and by the Pantomimes. What the 
people ofthe country did, we will not take 
upon ourselves to say. As for Spring, it 
seemed to’ have forgotten its own peculiar 
months. March, indeed, keptits rough winds ; 
but April had no light showers, no rainbows, 
no early violets ; and those walking barome- 
ters, elderly gentlemen and ladies on the 
retired list, whose chiefest wisdom is in being 

weatherwise, began their prophecies of a 

tremendous hot summer, that we should be 

choked with dust, and parched by the sun. 

However, May came at last, and with it a 

fair promise of better things: we have had 

some lear sunny days, such as have hereto- 
fore belonged to the season, and now there is 

a golden trace on the laburnums ; the lilac’s 

blossoms have caught their first delicate hues; 

and even London itself has signs and tokens 
of the time of the year, for, besides the rich 
verdure of the square gardens, every little 
street rings to the cry of fresh primroses, 
tied up in the worst taste possible—a bunch 
of yellow unrelieved by a shade of green—of 
watercresses and fine young radishes. Miss 
Mitford’s elegant little volume is just in uni- 
son with the time ; it is a gallery of pictures, 
landscapes, fresh, glowing, and entirely Eng- 
lish ; portraits, likenesses we doubt not, all 
simply but sweetly coloured ; in short, a book 
to make us forget the hurry, the bustle, the 
noise around, in the leaves, tall old trees, and 
rich meadows, of her delightful Village. We 
shall extract “‘ the First Primrose,” the length 
of this paper sniting our columns better than 

a longer, though equally pretty and gracefully 

written. 

“ March 6th.—Fine March weather : bois- 
terous, blustering, much wind and squalls of 
rain; and yet the sky where the clouds are 


and terrific, creditable alike to the easel of |swépt away deliciously blue, with snatches of 


Mr. Bell and the burin of Freeman. 
A good deal of time and no few words 


sunshine, bright, and clear, and healthful, and 
the roads, in spite of the slight glittering 


are wasted upon Payne Knight’s criticism of | showers, crisply dry. Altogether, the day is 


Virgil’s Laocoon ; and though we différ from 
Mr. Knight, we do not think Mr. Bell 
right in his epi-critique. Virgil does’ not de- 
scribe the priest straining and bellowing at 
the same monient, but the one follows the 
other in a natural and, we contend, just suc- 
cession, The classical reader need not be 
referred to that memorable description in the 
EEnéid, lib. ij. carm. 201. et seq. 

But we have already carried this notice to 
a sufficient Set, oy Mighty’ however Pvc 
willing’ ude, by hi recommending 
the to the stteudlin of the Mental Phi. 





tempting, very tempting. It will not do for the 
dear common, that windmill of a walk; but 
the close sheltered lanes at the bottom of the 
hill, which keep out just enough of the stormy 
air, and let in all the sun, will be delightful. 
Past our old house, and round by the winding 
lanes, and the workhouse, and across the lea, 
and so into the turnpike-road again,—that is 
our route for to-day. Forth we set, May- 
flower and I, rejoicing in the sunshine, and 
still more in the wind, which gives such an 
intense feeling of existence, and, co-operat- 
ing with brisk motion, sets our blood and our 








—— 
spirits in a glow. For mere physical pleasure, 
there is nothing perhaps equal to the enjoy- 
ment of being drawn, in a light carriage, 
against such a wind as this, by a blood horse 
at his height of speed. Walking comes next 
to it; but walking is not quite so luxurious 
or so spiritual, not quite so much what one 
fancies of flying, or being carried above the 
clouds in a balioon. 

““ Nevertheless, a walk is a good thing; 
especially under this southern hedgerow, 
where nature is just beginning to live again: 
the periwinkles, with their starry blue flowers, 
and their shining myrtle-like leaves, garland- 
ing the bushes; woodbines and elder-trees 
pushing ont their small swelling buds; and 
grasses and mosses springing forth in every 
variety of brown and green. Here we are at 
the corner where four lanes meet, or rather 
where a passable road of stones and gravel 
crosses an impassable one of beautiful but 
treacherous turf, and where the small white 
farm-house, scarcely larger than a cottage, 
and the well-stocked rick-yard behind, tell of 
comfort and order, but leave all unguessed 
the great riches of the master. How he be- 
came so rich is almost a puzzle ; for, though 
the farm be his own, it is not large; and, 
though prudent and frugal on ordinary occa- 
sions, farmer Barnard is no miser. His horses, 
dogs, and pigs, are the best kept in the parish, 
—May herself, although her beauty be in- 
jured by her fatness, half envies the plight of 
his bitch Fly: his wife’s gowns and shawls 
cost as much again as any shawls or gowns in 
the village: his dinner parties (to be .sure 
they are not frequent) display twice the ordi- 
nary quaintity of good things—two couples of 
ducks, two dishes of greeu peas, two turkey 
poults, two gammons of bacon, two plum- 
puddings ; moreover, he keeps a single-horse 
chaise, and has built and endowed a Metho- 
dist chapel. Yet is he the richest man in these 
parts. Every thing prospers with him. Money 
drifts about him like snow. He looks like a 
rich man. There is a sturdy squareness of 
face and figure ; a good-humoured obstinacy; 
a civil importance. He never boasts of his 
wealth, or gives himself undue airs ; but no- 
body can meet him at market or vestry with- 
out finding ont immediately that he is the 
richest man there. They have no child to all 
this money ; but there is an adopted nephew, 
a fine spirited lad, who may, perhaps, some 
day or other, play the part of a fountain to 
the reservoir. 

‘“¢ Now turn up the wide road till we come 
to the open common, with its park-like trees, 
its beautiful stream, wandering and twisting 
along, and its rural bridge. Here we turn 
again, past that other white farm-house, half 
hidden by the magnificent elms which stand 
before it. Ah! riches dwell not there; but 
there is found the next best thing—an indus- 
trious and light-hearted poverty. Twenty 
years ago Rachel Hilton was the prettiest and 
merriest lass in the country. Her father, an 
oid game-keeper, had retired to a village ale- 
house, where his good beer, his social humour, 
and his black-eyed daughter, brought much 
custom. She had lovers by the score ; but Jo- 
seph White, the dashing and lively son of an 
opulent farmer, carried off the fair Rachel, 
They married and settled here, and here they 
live still, as merrily as ever, with fourteen 
children of all ages and sizes, from nineteen 
years to nineteen months, working harder 
than any people in the parish, and enjoying 
themselves more. I would match them for 
labour and’ laughter ‘against apy family in 
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England. She is a blithe, jolly dame, whose 
beauty has amplified into comeliness: he is 
tall, and thin, and bony, with sinews like 
whipcord, a strong lively voice, a sharp wea- 
therbeaten face, and eyes and lips that smile 
and brighten, when he speaks, into a most 
contagious hilarity. They are very poor, and 
I often wish them richer ; but I don’t know, 
—perhaps it might put them out. 

“ Quite close to farmer White’s is a little 
ruinous cottage, white-washed once, and now 
in a sad state of betweenity, where dangling 
stockings and shirts swelled by the wind, 
drying in a neglected garden, give signal of 
awasherwoman. There dwells, at present in 
single blessedness, Betty Adams, the wife of 
our sometime gardener. I never saw any 
one who so much reminded me, in person, of 
that lady whom every body knows, Mistress 
Meg Merrilies ;—as tall,as grizzled, as stately, 
as dark, as gipsy-looking, bonneted and gown- 
ed like her prototype, and almost as oracular, 
Here the resemblance ceases. Mrs. Adams is 
a perfectly honest, industrious, pains-taking 
person, who earns a good deal of money by 
washing and charing, and spends it in other 
luxuries than tidiness,—in green tea, and gin, 
and snuff. Her husband lives in a great fa- 
mily ten miles off. He is a capital gardener 
—or rather he would be so, if he were not 
too ambitious. He undertakes all things, and 
finishes none. But a smooth tongue, a know- 
ing look, and a great capacity of labour, carry 
him through. Let him but like his ale and his 
master, and he will do work enough for four. 
Give him his own way, and his full quantum, 
and nothing comes amiss to him. 

** Ah, May is bounding forward! Her silly 
heart leaps at the sight of the old place—and 
80, in good truth, does mine. What a pretty 
place it was,—or rather, how pretty I thought 
it! I suppose I should have thought any 
place so where I had spent eighteen happy 
years. But it was really pretty. A large, 
heavy, white house, in the simplest style, 
surrounded by fine oaks and elms and tall 
massy plantations shaded down into a beau- 
tifal lawn, by wild overgrown shrubs, bowery 
acacias, ragged sweet-briars, promontories of 
dog-wood, and Portugal laurel, and bays 
overhung by laburnum and bird-cherry: a 
long piece of water letting light into the 
picture, and looking just like a natural stream, 
the banks as rude and wild as the shrubbery, 
interspersed with broom, and furze, and 
bramble, and pollard oaks covered with ivy 
and honeysuckle ; the whole enclosed by an 
old mossy park paling, and terminating in a 
series of rich meadows, richly planted. This 
is an exact description of the home which, 
three years ago, it nearly broke my heart to 
leave. What a tearing up by the root it was! 
I have pitied cabbage plants and celery, and 
all transplantable things ever since ; though, 
in common with them and with other vege- 
tables, the first agony of the transportation 
being over, I have taken such firm and tena- 
cious hold of my new soil, that I would not 
for the world be pulled up again, even to be 
restored to the old beloved ground ;—not 
even if its beauty were undiminished, which 
is by no means the case ; .for in those three 
years it has thrice changed masters, and 
every successive possessor has brought .the 
curse of improvement upon the place: so 
that between filling up the water to cure 
dampness, cutting down trees to let in pros- 
pects, planting to keep them out, shut- 
ting up windows to darken the inside of the 
house, (by which means one end looks pre- 


cisely as an eight of spades would do that 
should have the misfortune to lose one of his 
corner pips,) and building colonnades to 
lighten the out, added to a general clearance 
of pollards, and brambles, and ivy, and 
honeysuckles, and park palings, and irre- 
gular shrubs, the poor place is so transmogri- 
fied, that if it had its old looking-glass, the 
water, back again, it would not know its own 
face. And yet I love to haunt round about 
it: so does May. Her particular attraction 
is a certain broken bank full of rabbit bur- 
rows, into which she insinuates her long 
pliant head and neck, and tears her pretty 
feet by vain scratchings: mine is a warm 
sunny hedgerow, in the same remote field, 
famous for early flowers. Never was a spot 
more variously flowery: primroses yellow, 
lilac, white, violets of either hue, cowslips, 
oxlips, arums, orchises, wildhyacinths, ground 
ivy, pansies, strawberries, heart’s-ease, form- 
ed a small part of the Flora of that wild 
hedgerow. How profusely they covered the 
sunny open slope under the weeping birch, 
“the lady of the woods”—and how often 
have I started to see the early innocent 
brown snake, who loved the spot as well as 
I did, winding along the young blossoms, or 
rustling amongst the fallen leaves! There 
are primrose leaves already, and short green 
buds, but no flowers ; not even in that furze 
cradle so full of roots, where they used to 
blow as in a basket. No, my May, no rab- 
bits! no primroses! We may as well get 
over the gate into the woody winding laue, 
which will bring us home again. 

‘“* Here we are making the best of our way 
between the old elms that arch so solemnly 
over head, dark and sheltered even now. 
They say that a spirit haunts this deep pool 
—a white lady without a head. I cannot say 
that I have seen her, often as I have paced 
this lane at deep midnight, to hear the night- 
ingales, and look at the glow-worms ;—but 
there, better and rarer than a thousand 
ghosts, dearer even than nightingales or 
glow-worms, there is a primrose, the first of 
the year; a tuft of primroses, springing in 
yonder sheltered nook, from the mossy roots 
of an old willow, and living again in the clear 
bright pool. Oh, how beautiful they are— 
three fully blown and two bursting buds! 
how glad 1 am I came this way! They are 
not to be reached. Even Jack Rapley’s love 
of the difficult and the unattainable would 
fail him here: May herself could not stand 
on that steep bank. So much the better. 
Who would wish to disturb them? There 
they live in their innocent and fragrant 
beauty, sheltered from the storms, and re- 
joicing in the sunshine, and looking as if they 
could feel their happiness, Who would dis- 
turb them? Oh, how glad I am I came this 
way home!” 

We give this little volame no more than its 
due, when we say it is a Spring book, and 
that when we finished it, and found there 
were lodgings tolet in the village, with which 
we had become quite familiar, we could not 
but think it would be delightful to take them 
for the summer months. 





Booth’s Analytical Dictionary. Part II. Ato. 
pp- 125. London 1824. R. Hunter. 
Wuen the first Part of this novel plan was 
published, we spoke of the design in terms of 
great commendation, and explained the me- 


deserves precisely the same course of review 3 
for it is in every respect like its precedent. 
It affords indeed not only curious reference 
but curious reading ; and an example or two 
will do well to exemplify all its qualities : 

* The skins and some other parts of ani- 
mals, when boiled for a certain time, in a 
sufficient quantity of water, melt and wholly 
dissolve ; forming a thick viscid liquor, coagu- 
lating, as it cools, into a semitransparent soft 
and tremulous mass, called JELLY, which, 
when pure, is the Genatin of the Chemists, 
When its water is further ¢vaporated, the 
Jelly thickens so as, when cooled in thin 
plates, to become’lard, elastic and transpa- 
rent, like horn, This is the manufactured te- 
nacious substance; ¢alled Give, so much used 
in the arts by Cabinetmakers, &c. and is of 
different kinds, according to the animal from 
which it is prepared and the skill which has 
been evinced in the preparation, 

* FIsHGLUE, as it is improperly called, is 
generally known by the name of Istncias, a 
word corrupted from the Dutch Hyzenblas, an 
AIRBLADDER, compounded of hyzen, to hoist, 
and blas, a bladder. The Airbladder is a vesicle, 
found in most species of fish, by the expansion 
or ——— of which, it is generally under- 
stood that they are enabled to rise to the top 
or dive to the bottom of the water at plea- 
sure. From the former circumstance it has the 
ordinary name of the Swim, or SwimBLap- 
DER, and from the latter it has been called 
the Sounp. These bladders, stript of their 
outer rind and dried, constitute the Isinglas 
of commerce, It is ubiedy, pecbanet in the vi- 
cinity of the Caspian and Black Seas, from the 
sounds of different species of the AciPENSER, 
The skins, tails, &c. of these and. other fishes 
are used, for the inferior sorts of Isinglas, but 
in no case are the materials boiled ; for that 
would invariably convert them into Gine, an 
article that has different qualities from those 
for which Isinglas is required. Much of the 
latter, for instance, is used in making FININGs 
for the clarification of malt liquors, whereas ° 
Glue, added to turbid beer, would increase 
both its muddiness and its tenacity. 

‘‘ There are four or five species of the 
AcipgEnsER, or SturceoN. The Sturio, or 
Sturgeon, properly so called, is well known, 
on various coasts of Europe, Asia, and North 
America. Like the Salmon, it spawns in 
rivers, and has occasionally been caught in 
the Thames. Its flesh has the appearance 
and consistency of veal, and, when roasted, 
is the delight of the epicure. It is usually 
egy and imported from the shores of the 

altic. The Sturgeon is often eighteen or 
twenty feet long, and weighs, sometimes, 
from four to dve Lapised pounds. Like the 
whale, it is a Roya. Fisn, because, when 
thrown upon the shore, or caught near the 
coast, it belongs to the king. 

“ The Acipensér huso (the Betvea, or 
IsiNGLAS-FisH,) is, found in great plenty in 
the Danube, and has, on that account, been ° 
called the Huso Germanorum, It is much 
larger than the Sturgeon, and it is said that 
one of its roes has been found to weigh a 
hundred and eighty pounds. 

“ The STERLET, or CAVIAR STURGEON, 

ruthenus) and the Koster, or SevruGa, 
ote} are two other species of Acipenser ; 
the former between two and three, and the 
latter about four feet long. The schypa is 
scarcely, if at all, distinguishable from the 
sturio, except in its size, which seldom ex- 








thod while we praised the diligence and the in- 





genuity ofits author, The Part now before us 


ceeds six feet in length. J 
“ Notwithstanding the names which they 
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have received, Caviar, as well as Isinglas, has 
been made from all the different species, and 
even from other‘fishes. Caviar, or KAVIER, 
is prepared from the roes, by cleansing the 
eggs from their surrounding impurities and 
then pickling and pressing them for preser- 
vation. In Russia,:it is the usual food of the 
poor, in their Lents, when flesh is forbidden ; 
and it is exported to Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, to be eaten, in like manner, as a substi- 
tute in their seasons of privation. There, how- 
ever, as in England, it only appears on the 
tables of the rich, by whom it is accounted a 
luxury. An inferior kind of Caviar, called 
Borarco, is prepared, onthe coasts of the 
Mediterranean sea, from the spawn of the 
MUuLLer (Mvauz cephalis ;) a fish which is also 
found in shoals, on the shallow coasts, and in 
the rivers of this island, where they burrow, 
like hogs, in the mud and sand, in search of 
worms and insects. - - - 

“ The word Jelly, or, according to the old 
spelling, Getty, is from the Latin gelare, to 
freeze, in consequence of the similarity be- 
tween the thickening of Jellies and the 
freezing of liquids; and, from the same 
source, ‘we have GELID ; as a poetical epithet, 
signifying very cold. To ConGEAL, is to fix a 
finid into a single mass, as if by frost. Fluids, 
that can be so fixed, are CONGEALABLE, and 
the action is ConGELATION: The same word 
also denotes the state of being ConcEALED, 
for which Shakespeare has ConGEALMENT. 
GELABLE, capable of being turned into Jelly, 
and Ge.ipity, or GELIDNEss, for a state of 
severe frost, are words which we have never 
seen, except in the Dictionaries. 

“* Vegetable jellies, having little of an ad- 
hesive quality, cannot be converted into glue, 
and, therefore, a substance may be GELA- 
TinoUs and not Grutinous or Giuey; for 
GLUTINOUSNESs refers to its stickiness, or ad- 
hesive quality. The gluten of the Romans was 
eqnivalent to our Glue, and was made of the 
same materials. Glutinare was ToGiuz. A 
GLUER is one who Glues, and To UNGLUE is 
to separate what have been Glued together.” 

Again, after treating of various trees, &c. 
as connected by language, Mr. Booth says— 

“« The German Barke, the synonyme of the 
English Bark, is obviously connected with 
bergen, to hide, (and consequently) to pre- 
serve ; and the Saxon verb beorgan had a simi- 
lar origin and the same signification. By an 
easy metaphorical transition, every thing that 
covered, or preserved from danger, was in 
the several Gothic tongues, Bark, Berk, Bery, 
Bury, Sc. and the different orthographies, 
consequent upon the different pronunciations 
of the tribes, were preserved, in ding 


metaphorical sense, to denote one who an- 
nounces the approach of some personage of 
consequence. 

‘A Harsour is a port, so formed as to be 
a place of safety for ships; where they may 
enter to load or unload, or to save themselves 
from storms. It also denotes, in general, a 
place of shelter or security; but does not 
now (whatever it may have done) apply lite- 
rally, like the Dutch herberg, to a common 
Inn. - In that language, what we call a 
Harbour, is een haven, which word HAVEN 
(from to have?) is in common use in this 
country, Our Haven, however, being an older 
word, is more usually applied to a natural 
port, or shelter from storms, than to the mo- 
dern Hargboors. The latter have artificial 
Quays, o,;KgeYs, (Dutch kaai, from kai, a 
pebble,) built,,for the convenience of loading 
and unloading, in place of the pebbly Beacn, 
or gravel, on, which goods were formerly 
landed. They have also Piers, (French 
pierre, a stone,) which are stone walls, jutting 
out into the water, (in place, or in aid, of the 
ridges of Rock, in a natural Haven,) to repel 
the dashing of the waves. - - - 

‘<A Burcu, Burrow, or BorouGH, was 
originally a place of defence, what we now 
calla WALLED Town; although the’ word 
Town itself (as its etymology implies) was a 
covered place, being surrounded with walls.” 
The above will show Mr. Booth’s analytical 
mode .of;constracting his Dictionary, and we 
fancy most readers will be amused as well as 
startled by many of the connexionrs and de- 
rivations which he traces. For instance, it 
would not be expected that good neighbours 
and a.good neighbourhood should be formed 
from Boors ; that burglary comes from break- 
ing ‘the-bark or covering of a tree, as surely 
as escort comes from the same word in Latin, 
cortex; that caterpillar and pillage and re- 
velation are alike from pellis, the skin; that 
from the Latin gruis and the Greek geranos, a 
crane, we have congruity (association toge- 
ther): and geraniums, a flower (like the 
crane’s bill;) and that superci/ious, as well as 
Frown, is derived from the eyebrows—their 
being elevated or wrinkled. 

Some of Mr. Booth’s relatives are suffici- 
ently fanciful ; but, upon the whole, his work 
is very original, instructive, and entertaining. 





Journal of a Residence in Chile, during the 
Year 1822, and a Voyage from Chile to 
Brazil in 1823... By Maria Graham. Lon- 
don 1824. Longman & Co. ; and J. Murray. 


Tuts volume is more substantial and enter- 





times, to distinguish the merely varied usages 
of the same original word. In this manner, 
‘we may account for the apparently opposite 
significations that were given to the same ra- 
dical syllable ; for, with a very slight altera- 
tion, it equally denoted a-place of strength, 
or a place of concealment,—a mountain, or 
a mine, - - - 

** From bergen, to cover or preserve, is 
formed the Dutch Herberg, an Inn; the pre- 
fix her, being equivalent to the Latin re,—as 
if we should say, a place of safe retirement. 
Armies and other large bodies of men require 
that these places of accommodation shall be 
ready before their arrival; and a person sent 
before, to prepare such lodgings, was for- 
merly termed a HarBinGer, contracted from 
herberginger. The Harbinger, in the army, 
was equivalent to the modern Quarter-mas- 


‘}lange. Her history of the late contests warmly 


taining than Mrs. Graham’s preceding publi- 
cation. ‘The Introduction gives a goud, if an 
impartial, account of the revolution in Chile ; 
and the author’s personal journal at Val- 
paraiso, Santiago, and in the various parts 
through which she travelled, interspersed 
with biography, anecdotes, and Chileno ro- 
mantics, is altogether a not unamusing me- 


adopts the side of Lord Cochrane, and repre- 
sents San Martin as little better than an as- 
sassin. But.our readers, like ourselves, will 
perhaps be better pleased that we draw our 
examples of her work from its less political 
portion. The following is the description of 
the potteries at Valparaiso : 

* Tlooked roundin vain for any thing large 
enough either to be a manufactory, or even 
to contain the necessary furnaces for baking 
the pottery; nevertheless I passed many 





ter; but we now use the word, chiefly in a 





dishes set out for sale, and concluded that 
these were the huts of the inferior workmen. 
However on advancing a little farther I found 
that I must look for no regular manufactory, 
no division of labour, no machinery, not even 
the potter’s wheel, none of the aids to indus- 
try which I had conceived almost indispensa- 
ble to a trade so artificial as that of making 
earthenware. At the door of one of the poor- 
est huts, formed merely of branches and co- 
vered with long grass, having a hide fora 
door, sat a family of manufacturers. They 
were seated on sheep-skins spread under the 
shade of a little penthouse formed of green 
boughs, at their work. A mass of clay ready 
tempered lay before them, and each person 
accordihg to age and ability was forming jars, 
plates}‘or dishes. The work-people were all 
women, and I believe that no man conde- 
scends to employ himself in this way, that is, 
in making the small ware: the large wine 
jars, &c. of Melipilla are made by men. As 
the shortest way of learning is to mix at once 
with those we wish to learn from, I seated 
myself on the sheep-skin and began to work 
too, imitating as I could a little girl who was 
making a simple saucer. The old woman who 
seemed the chief directress, looked at me 
very gravely, and then took my work and 
showed me how to begin it anew, and work 
its shape aright. All this, to be sure, I might 
have guessed at ; but the secret I wanted to 
learn, was the art of polishing the clay, for it 
is not rendered shining by any of the glazing 
processes I have seen; therefore I waited 
patiently and worked at my dish till it was 
ready. Then the old woman put her hand 
into a leathern pocket which she wore in 
front, and drew out a smooth shell,: with 
which she first formed the edges and borders 
anew; and then rubbed it, first gently, and, 
as the clay hardened, with greater farce, dip- 
ping the shell occasionally in water, all over 
the surface, until a perfect polish was pro- 
duced, and the vessel was set to dry in the 
shade, 





_ & Sometimes the earthenware so prepared 
is baked in large ovens constructed on pur- 
pose’; but as often, the holes in the side of the 
hill whence the clay has been dug, or rather 
scraped with the’ hands, serve for this pur- 
pose. The wood chiefly used for these simple 
furnaces is the espinella or small thorn, not 
at all the same as the espina or common fire- 





huts, at the doors of which I saw jars and 


wood of the country, which is the mimosa, 
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whose flowers are highly aromatic. The espi- 
nella has more the appearance of a thorny 
coronilla. It is said to: make the most.ardent 
fire of any of the native woods. The pottery 
here is only for the most ordinary utensils; 
but I have seen some jars from Melipilla and 
Penco which in shape and workmanship 
might pass for Etruscan. These are some- 
times sold for as high prices as fifty dollars, 
and are used for holding water. They are 
ornamented with streaks, and various pat- 
terns, in white and red clay, where the 
ground is black ; and where it is red or brown, 
with black and white. Some of the red jars 
have these ornaments of a shining substance 
that looks like gold dust, which is, I believe, 
clay having pyrites of iron; and many haye 
grotesque heads, with imitations of human 
arms for handles, and ornaments indented 
on them; but, excepting in the forming of the 
heads and arms, I do not recollect any Chi- 
leno vase with raised decorations.” 


From Valparaiso Mrs.C. went to Santiago, 
and thence made several excursions into the 
country. From one of these we take our last 
extract. A Chile dinner : 


** We found our old lady sitting where we 
had left her, distributing advice and plants 
of various kinds to two or three women and 
children, who had collected round her while 
we were in the garden. - - - 


“ Among the little girls were two fisher- 
men’s children with laver, another sort of 
sea-weed, and several kinds of shell-fish for 
sale, some of which I had never seen before ; 
and upon my saying so, my young companion 
and I were asked to come some day to eat of 
them dressed in the country fashion. It was 
too late to-day to prepare any ; but we were 
so earnestly pressed to come back after our 
intended walk to the Quebrada, farther.on, 
and partake of the family dinner, that T, 
loving to see all things, readily consented ; 
and accordingly returned at two o'clock to 
the flower-garden house. 


‘© We found the mother sitting alone on the 
estrada, supported by her cushions, with a 
small low round table before her, on which 
was spread a cotton cloth, by no means clean. 
The daughters only served their mother ; but 
ate their own meals in the kitchen by the fire. 
We were accommodated’ with seats at. the 
old lady’s table. The first dish. that appeared 
was a small platter of melted marrow, into 
whith we were invited to dip the bread that 
had been presented” to each, the old lady 
setting -the example, and even presenting 
bits thoroughly sopped, with her fingers, to 
Miss H., who contrived to. pass them on to a 
puppy who sat behind her. I, not being so 
near, escaped better ; besides, as L really did 
not dislike the marrow, theugh;L wished in 
vain for the addition of pepper and salt, I 
‘dipped’ my bread most. diligently, and: ate 
heartily. The bread in Chile..is not good 
after the first day.’ The native bakers usually 
put suet or lard into it,-so that it tastes like 
cake ; a few French bakers, however, make 
excellent bread ; but that we-had to-day was 
of the country, and assimilated well with the 
melted marrow. After this apetizer, as my 
countrymen would call it, a large dish of 
charqui-can was placed before us. It consists 
of fresh beef very much boiled, with pieces 
of charqui or dried beef, slices of dried 
tongue, and pumkin, cabbage, potatoes, and 
other vegetables, in the same dish. Our hest- 
ess immediately began eating from the dish 
with her fingers, and invited us to do the 





same ; but one of her daughters brought us 
each a plate and _ fork, saying she knew that 
such was our custom. However, the old lady 


persisted in putting delicate pieces on our |: 


plates with her thumb and finger. The dish 
was good, andwell cooked. It was succeeded 
by a fowl which was torn to pieces'with the 
hands ; and then came another fowl cut up, 
and laid on sippets strewed with chopped 
herbs; and then giblets; and then soup ; 
and, lastly, a bowl of milk, and a plate of 
Harina de Yailli, that is, flour made from a 
small and delicate kind of maize. Each being 
served with a cup of the milk, we stirred the 
flour into it; and I thought it excellent, from 
its resemblance to milk brose. Our drink 
was the wine of the country; and on going 
out to the veranda after dinuer, apples and 
oranges were offered to us. As it was: not 
yet time for the old lady to take her siesta, 
{ took the opportunity of asking her concern- 
ing the belief of the people of thé°country-as 
to witches. There is something in her ap- 
pearance, when surrounded ‘by her five tall 
daughters, that irresistibly put mé in mind of 
the weird sisters, and I felt ‘Half inclined to 
ask what they were that ‘ leok’d not like th’ 
inhabitants of earth, and yet Were on it.’ - If 
I had done so, instead of asking the simple 
question I did, my hostess could not have 
looked more shocked: she crossed herself, 
took up the scapulary of the Merced, which 
she kissed ; and then said, ‘ There have been 
such things as witches, but it would be mortal 
sin to believe or consult them; from which, 
may our lady defend me and mine :’ and little 
more was to be got from ber on that subject, 
though she lanched out at great length into a 
history of saints and miracles, wrought par- 
ticularly against the heretics ; especially the 
Russians, in favour of the faithful Spaniards, 
I find, however, that witches here-do much 
the same things as in Europe ; they influence 
the birth of animals, nay, even of children ; 
spoil milk, wither trees, and -control the 
winds. It is scarcely thirty years since the 
master of a trading ship was thrown into the 
prison of the Inquisition for making a passage 
of thirty-five days from Lima, a time then 
considered too short to have performed the 
voyage in without preternatural assistance. 
The people here are so Spanish in their habits, 
that it would be difficult for any one to de- 
tect what portion of their superstitions, their 
manners, or customs, are derived from the 
aboriginal Chilenos ; and it is particularly so 
to me, as I have never been in Old Spain; 
so that where the manners differ from those 
of the peasantry in Italy, I am equally ig- 
norant whether that difference arises from 
the Spanish Moresco, or the Chileno ancestry 
of the people. 

‘¢ The superstitions and the cookery of to- 
day are both decidedly Spanish, though some 
of the materials for both are aboriginal Ame- 
ricans : no bad type, I fancy, of the character 
of the nation.” 

Upon the whole, the author appears to be 
a very active and inquisitive traveller, That 
she writes occasionally upon first impressions, 
without much consideration, and is conse- 
quently liable to mistakes, is probably not 
out of keeping with the female character. 
To this alone can we attribute such an asser. 
tion as we find in her volume, that somebody 
of the name of Carera, who afterwards figured 
in Chile, did more towards driving the French 
out of Spain than the Duke of Wellington! 


—— 





——————— 


An Encyclopedia of Gardening, comprising the 
Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Flori - 
culture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gar- 
dening ; including all the'latest Improvements ; 
a General History of Gardening in all Coun- 
tries, and a Statistical View of its present 
State, with Suggestions for its future Progress 
in the British Isles. By J. C. Loudon, 
F.L.S., H.S., &c. Longman & Co. 


In our Review of the first edition of this 
Work a year ago, we predicted that it would 
become a standard book ; and we appear not 
to have been mistaken. We observe it is now 
a less bulky volume, though the matter is in- 
creased, as its author informs us in the Pre~ 
face, by employing a smaller type, and by 
the introduction of above a hundred addi- 
tional engravings. These ptints are admirably 
executed by Branston, and do that artist the 
highest credit. They add a very great in- 
terest to the bodk, half of them being intro- 
duced in the historical department, and con- 
taining ground plans and views of gardens 
in every part of the world. Among these we 
observe— 

A Plan of the Country Seat of Pliny, at Lau- 
rentinum—A Bird’s-eye View of the ‘Terraced 
Garden of Isola Bella—A Plan of a very complete 
Dutch Garden and Villa Grounds, laid out by 
the Gardener to the French Senate in the time 
of the Consulship—A Flemish Garden, including 
a Plan of the Villa and Hothouses—Plan of Er- 
menonville, the ‘first English Garden in France 
—Another Plan of a French Garden, laid out by 
the celebrated General Kleber when an Architect 
before he entered the Army—The noble Garden 
of Schweitzingen, the first in Germany—The 
Garden of the last King of Poland, near Warsaw 
—The Garden of Prince Potemkin, at Peters- 
burg, and of the Empress Catherine, at Tzarit- 
zina, near Moscow—The Garden and Residence 
of the Minster of Enontekis, in Lapland—Plan 
of the Garden of the Grand Sultan at Constanti- 
nople, with the Harem, and all its details de- 
scribed at length—The Garden of Kerim Khan, 
in India—The ruined Garden of Dalimar, in 
Persia—Detailed Plan of the Imperial Gardens 
of the Emperor of China-—Garden, Villa, Green- 
house, Chapel, and Aviary of the Mandarin Pon- 
que-qua, at Chin-cum-cho, near Canton ; 

With many other curious ancient and modern 
foreign gardens; avd with plans of the parks 
and gardens of 

Chatsworth, Cashiobury, Chiswick, &c. as ori- 
ginally laid out in the ancient style; of the Paris 
Jardin des Plantes; the Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Dublin, and other botanic gardens; and of 
the London Horticultural Society's Garden at 
Turnham Green. 

These area few of the additional engravings. 
Some curious new and*old implements and 
machines are figured: the improved syringe, 
by Read, a valuable instrument; some ex- 
cellent fruit-gatherers, to which possessors 
of orchards would do well to attend ; the old 
Swiss, climbing. spurs, for gathering forest 
tree seeds ;.a, number. of new pits and con- 
trivances for forcing ; and some curious il- 
lustrative Sketches for propagating orange- 
trees and camellias by cuttings. 

There is an entirely new section on insects 
and vermin, in which all the species that in- 
fest British gardens are figured in their egg, 
larva, chrysalis, and perfect state, with the 
methods of prevention, destruction, subjec- 
tion, or mitigation, described. In short, this 
edition contains a large accession of new 
matter, collected with great industry from 
a variety of different sources, and .remarked 
on With judgment evidently founded on ex- 





tensive observation and experience. 
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CAPTAIN LYON’S PRIVATE JOURNAL, 

By the time we have done with this octavo, 
our readers will be tolerably well acquainted 
with the Eskimaux, to whom the author ap- 

ars to have been as gallant as to the Kab- 
Coos ladies who last week visited the Hecla 
and Griper. The contrast of the scenes must 
have atruck the navigators, used as they are 
to varieties, The beautiful belles of England 
in the siiks and fineries which adorn their 
sweet bodies, and of which they are so vain; 
eating, so prettily, delicate ice creams, and 
jellies, and chickens, and little niceties ; and 
sipping such wines as usually accompany 
London confections ; and dancing so mincing- 
ly elegant quadrilles ; and listening so list- 
lessly to sdlentific music; and behaving so 
gracefully altogether among the Jack Tars— 
must have presented a curious difference to 
those who were accustomed to the Eskimaux 
visits during three fourths of the last voyage. 
We dare say that if Capt. Lyon publishes 
another journal, he will describe the féte off 
Deptford, and show how far preferable it 
was to the hospitable mélés in latitude 65 N.: 
but in the meantime the imagination of 
our fair friends may, without much aid from 
ua, suggest a few of the variations, from the 
following selections relative to the latter. 

When would a party of our fair, under an 
ancient and respectable chaperone, however 
much in their hearts they might wish her 
choked, act as the Eskimaux did, when they 
first inspected the Discovery ships ? 


** Some of the girls (says Capt. Lyon) gave 
every thing they received in exchange to the 
old woman commanding the boat, who in- 
stantly put them into her mouth (which is the 
principal pocket of these people,) whatever 
their nature might be. Her riches at length 
almost choked her; needles, pins, nails, but- 


















































happily jumbled together ; yet, to my sur- 
prise, she did not become less noisy or voluble 
in her speech, although I saw that she could 


employed in picking up again. - - - 
Or how would the dainties of the late en- 


US, On one occasion, 
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tons, beads, and other et ceteras, being most 


not open her mouth without dropping some 
part of her treasures, which a little girl was 


tertainment have gone off, had the visitors 
done as certain of the Captain’s former ac- 
quaintances did ?—Two of the ladies, he tells 


ow 4% 44's “Were discussing, with great 
satisfaction and sociability, a large pot of 
boiled seal’s blood and oil, which they sipped 
alternately one mouthful each until it’ was 
finished, with far greater zest than European 

. ladies take their tea, The soup being drank, 
the younger damsel licked the blood from her 
great decency and decorum, 
after which she scraped whatever had dropped 
on her jacket and boots with a long knife, 
cleaning it occasionally with that 
le pocket handkerchief, the tongue. 
The elder lady, disdaining the frivolity of her 
companion, gloried in the tokens of feasting 
by which she was covered, and scorned to re- 
move the luxurious blushing paste which coat- 
ed her face and hands, Both then treated 
themselves to rather a strange but very plen- 
tiful dessert from the heads of two young 
children, which underwent the strictest ex- 
amination ; and such luckless interlopers as 
were discovered, soon found a grave in the 
mouths of the relentless huntresses, who 
cracked them between their teeth with the 
most evident satisfaction. On pointing out 
the woman whom J had seen suckling her 





son on the first day, she repeated this little| bloona women. [A pretty compliment to our 
scene of tenderness immediately ; but not|fair ladies at home.] To ensure patience 
content with this exhibition, she squirted her| while the ornaments were applied by candle- 
child’s provision over us with such spirit,| light, we treated each in his tnrn with a bite 
as to drive us out of the hut.” of the lower end, until our ornaments and 
Such is the difference of polite manners at| candle expired together. 
only the distance of a few degrees of lati-| ‘* On the 16th, I was rejoiced to tind that 
tude! We have no doubt but that the dam-| the seal hunters had been successful; blood, 
sels-of Winter Island would have turned up| binbber, entrails, skins, and flesh, lying so- 
their noses at Gunter’s finest ices ; while, it) ciably intermixed in savoury heaps. Abun- 
is: almost equally certain, not one dame of|dant smoking messes were in preparation, 
the crowd entertained by Capt. Parry on| and even the dogs looked happy as they un- 
Tuesday week, would have liked his déjeuné | interruptedly licked the faces of the children, 
a la fourchette had it consisted of a pottage|who were covered with blood and grease 
of seal’s blood and oil, even though followed | from the chin to the eyes. Universal merri- 
by the lively little dessert above mentioned, | ment prevailed, and such men and children 
combining as it does cleanliness with what | as could bear more food stood lounging round 
we think filth, pastime, the exercise of inge-|the women, who sat sucking their fingers, 
nuity, and maternal kindness. But the feel-| and cooking as fast as possible. While the 
ings and habits of the two races are still] messes were preparing, the children solaced 
farther dissimilar in other matters of taste.| themselves by eating such parts of the raw 
Thus an Eskimaux Exquisite, after the ablu- | uncleaned entrails as their young teeth could 
tion of his hands by the help of “a tempting| tear, and those morsels which proved too 
piece of yellow soap,” repeatedly exclaimed | tough, were delivered over to their mothers, 
** Ay-yaa,”’ which meant that it was a tit-bit] who soon reduced them to a proper size and 
beyond all praise, and ‘‘ devoured it with| consistency for their tender offspring. 
—, And other gourmands among them| ‘“ While witnessing these little interme- 
are described as indulging in similar luxuries: | diate repasts, I learnt a new, and certainly 
“¢ T received” (says the author) ‘a visit| very effectual way of cleaning the hands of 
from a very comical fellow, the smallest of| children, which is simply by introducing them 
the tribe, four feet ten inches in height, and|clenched into the mouth of the mother, 
his young and pretty wife. I obtained a| who, in a very short time, by the assistance 
tolerable sketch of the latter, and a copy also| of her tongue, renders them quite as they 
of the kakeen on her arm and shoulder.|should be. At the distribution of the con- 
During this time she frequently blushed | tents of one of the pots, I was complimented 
deeply, which convinced me that these people | with a fine piece of half-stewed seal’s flesh, 
have, in spite of their otherwise rather irre-|from which the kind donor, a most unsa- 
gular conduct, an innate sense of modesty, | voury looking old lady, had, with the most 
as far as regards exhibiting any part of the | obliging politeness, first licked the gravy and 
person,, In return for the complaisance of| dirt, and bitten it all round in order to as- 
my Visitors, I treated them with some bread, | certain the most tender part on which I should 
and a couple of mould candles, of which, in|make the first attack. My refusal of this 
consequence of my respect for the lady, the | delicacy did not offend; and we had much 
largest, a fine six to the pound, became her/|latighing on the subject, particularly when 
share. These dainties were most thankfully |the old woman, with well-feigned disgust, 
received ; and when Arna-loo-a had discuss-| and many wry faces, contrived to finish it 
ed the tallow, I took the wick from her|herself. In my rambles on this day of plenty, 
mouth, lest her swallowing it also, as she|I found beyond a doubt, that the women do 
fully intended doing, should disagree with| not eat with the men; but waiting until they 
her. The husband, who had obtained, in ad- | are first satisfied, then enjoy a feast by them- 
dition to his proper name of Koo-i-lit-teuk,| selves: In the mean time however, the fe- 
or great coat, that of the ‘ Jealous little; males who superintend the cooking have the 
Man,’ appeared to have some cause for being | privilege of licking the gravy from the lumps 
so; as I observed the young lady, in spite of of meat as they are taken out, and before 
her blushing, to cast some very roguish locks|they are presented to their husbands. 
on the party in my cabin; from this I found| Both sexes eat in the same manner, al- 
the correctness of Crantz’s statement, that|though not in equal proportions; the fe- 
¢ the Eskimaux women are as well skilled in| males very seldom, and the men very fre- 
the language of the eyes, as a Turkish cour-| quently stuffing until quite stupified. A 
tezan.’” lump of meat being given to the nearest per- 
We must say that it is almost a burning} son, he first sucks it all round, and then 
shame of our gallant countryman to let out| pushes as muchas he can into his mouth, cut- 
this secret, after taking the lady’s wick away ; | ting it from the larger _— close to his lips, 
but he is not, scrupulous in preserving the| to the great danger of them and of his nose. 
mysteries of ‘the * Elsewhere he| The meat then passes round until consumed, 
mentions, and the person before whom it stopped is 
“ Before my old friend went away, he| entitled to the first bite of the next morsel. 
drank nearly two quarts of water at a| In this manner a meal continues a long time, 
dranght, and I gave him some dog’s flesh for | as each eats, or rather bolts several pounds, 
his wife, which for security he placed be-| and the pots are in consequence frequently 
tween his inner boot and the naked calf of|replenished. In the intermediate time, the 
his dirty leg. To other ladies who remained | convives suck their fingers, or indulge in a 
at home, I sent a few choice candle ends by|few lumps of delicate raw blubber. The 
their hushands, a piece of civility for which I| swallows of the Eskimaux are of such mar- 
afterwards received the warmest thanks. vellous capacity, that a piece of flesh of the 
“ Two of our friends had their faces fan-| size of an orange yery rarely receives half a 
tastically painted with water-colours, which | dozen bites before it is bolted, and that with- 
afforded them much amusement, and they | out any apparentexertion. The rich soup of 
said that their wives would not know them | the meat is handed round at the close of the 
again, but would imagine they were Ka-'repast, and each takes a sup in turn until it 
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is finished, when the pot is passed to the 
ood woman of the house, who licks it care- 
lly clean, and then prepares to make a mess 
for herself. On all occasions the children 
are stuffed almost to suffocation. The meals 
being finished, every one scrapes the grease, 
&c. from his face into his mouth, and the 
fingers are then cleaned by sucking. - - - 

“ Mrs. Kettle, who had brought me a pair 
of gloves, visited me with her husband ; and 
after they had sociably eaten a couple of 
candles and a little lip salve, were treated 
with a sight of some _— of animals, by 
which means I obtained the names of several, 
as they instantly recognized those they had 
been accustomed to see. My little black cat 
afforded them an unceasing fund of enter- 
tainment, although a long time elapsed be- 
fore they would venture to touch him with 
their naked hands. When the animal jumped 
over my arms, their admiration was express- 


ed by slowly and forcibly inhaling their 


breath, and quickly nodding the head. Some 
lavender water which I made the old woman 
smell to caused her to sneeze as if she had 
taken alarge pinch of snuff, and she said the 
scent was Ma-mait-pok (very bad.) - - - 


“ The 17th being Sunday, our visitors were 
refused admittance in the early part of the 
day, and when we all left the Hecla to attend 
church on board the Fury, their astonishment 
was unbounded; never having seen us in 
regular uniform, but generally in thick great 
coats, they could scarcely recognize even 
their particular friends. The gay appearance 
of the marines, such, even in this climate, is 
the attractive influence of a red coat, so de- 
lighted the ladies, that they all danced and 
shouted in an ecstasy ef pleasure as each sol- 


dier passed before them. 


“ 'Pogor-lat, Eewe-rat, and their children, 
with Pootooarloo and his wives, paid me a 
visit. The ladies were all highly ornament- 
ed by the hand of Captain Parry, who had 
éased their pigtails in scarlet cloth. Togor- 
lat’s little child Toben-rat was exceedingly 
amusing ; and being pulled naked out of her 
mother’s hood volunteered to dance. With 
her, as indeed with all the other children, I 
observed that as soon as the awe at first ex- 
cited by our presence had worn off, they did 
not allow our visits to interfere with their 
sports ; but, on the contrary, often performed 


many little tricks for our amusement. - - - 


‘* Two fine seals were caught on the 18th, 
and one of our officers was at the opening of 
the animals, which was numerously attended 
by man and beast. The fattest parts of the 
still warm entrails were given to the chil- 
dren, and the grown persons then selected 
such morsels as suited their palates, throwing 
the refuse to the dogs. A new refinement in 
the luxury of eating was on this day, and very 
frequently afterwards, observed,—this happy 
country alone affording almost constant means 
of procuring it ; which was, that the children 
amused themselves by allowing various parts 
of the intestines to treeze quite crisp before 
they ate them, so that they could snap them 
off in lengths with their teeth,as our English 


youngsters despatch barley-sugar.” 


(This is the nearest approach we find in all 
these miscellaneous descriptions to our civi- 
lized manners—the entrails resemble candied 
lemon-peel or hore-hound a little :—but we 


continue our illustrations.) 


“ The women have a very curious way of 
feeding the young children, which are carried 
in their hoods. Without being obliged to use 
their hands, or even to take the infant from 


its nest, the mother contrives by a sudden 
jerk and twist of the shoulders, to bring her 
burthen before her, so that as the jacket 
turns, the child is thrown nearly on its back, 
with the face, looking upwards; the parent /|find his narrative very entertaining, and shall 
then stoops and supplies the little one until 
it is satisfied, from her own mouth, in the 
manner of birds faeding their young; a good 
upright shake then puts all to rights, and the 
inhabitant of the hood lies coiled away out of | Of one thing at least we are sure, that the 
sight, safe from the influence of the cold. - - - 
“From Kooilittink, I learnt a new Eski- 
maux luxury : he had eaten until he was drunk, | a very valuable store of information for the 
and every moment fell asleep, with a flushed 
and burning face, and his mouth open: by his |Geography, &c. that treat of Siberia. The 
side sate Arnalooa, who was attending her | only general remark that offers itself to us is, . 
cooking pot, and at short intervals awakened | that by the institution of Lancasterianschools, 
her spouse, in order to cram as much as was 
possible of a large piece of half-boiled flesh | other beneficial measures, the Russian govern- 
into his mouth, with the assistance of her fore | t 
finger, and having filled it quite full; cut off |improvements in this portion of the empire; 
This he slowly | though almost universal bribery and corrup- 
chewed, and as soon as a small vacancy be-|tion (as Dr. Lyall also observed) here, as 
came perceptible, this was filled again by a| well as elsewhere, retard the progress of 
During this operation | amelioration, and keep the people in a de- 
the happy man moved no part of him but his | plorable state, j 
jaws, not even opening his eyes; but his ex-} Having been robbed of his passports soon 
treme satisfaction was occasionally shown by | after leaving Tobolsk, our countryman ran the 
a most expressive grunt, whenever he en- | risk of being stopped and ill used ;. but havin 
joyed sufficient room for the passage of sound. | fortunately recovered them, as the thief foun 
The drippings of the savoury repast had so | only papers in the tin case instead of the ex- 
plentifully covered his face and neck, that I pected money, he reached Omsk without let 
had no hesitation in determining that a man | or accident. 
may look more like a beast by over-eating,| , “‘ Omsk is placed at the junction of the 
than by drinking to excess. The women hav-|Irtish and Om. Previous to the invention 
ing fed all their better halves to sleep, and| of cannon, it was no doubt a strong place, 
not having neglected themselves, had now | and even at present, considering the means 
nothing to do but to talk and beg as usual.” 1 
These last two extracts are not to be des-|may be deemed impregnable. It has a gar- 
pised, for however much more genteelly our | T D 
dear and fond countrywomen may nurse their | tillery of forty pieces. It may be divided into 
children, or cuddle their beloved spouses; it | fortress, town, and suburbs. The first is the 
is hardly possible that they can display | most considerable, and is in fact a neat place, 
We especially admire the | the buildings, barracks, &c. being constructed 
luxurious practice of the loving wife in stuf- | generally of brick, and surrounded by a good 
fing her happy, drowsy, granting husband in| mud wall and ditch, which will ere long have 
the very Elysium of blubber. In England |cannon mounted upon it. - - - The town and 
we have heard ladies rate their lords, for| suburbs have some neat buildings, but are 
swallowing too much turtle fat even while | not otherwise remarkable. The united popu- 
they were awake: shame! let them take a/| lation is seven thousand five hundred. 
pattern from a poor untutored, savage Eski-| “‘ Omsk was one of the strong places of the 





the morsel close to his lips. 


lump of raw blubber. 


greater affection. 


(To be continued.) 


in most places co-equal, and in general pro- 
ductive of the same results. The matter of 
interest is to be compressed in a small space.” 

In spite of this disclaimer, however, we 


offer no apology forcontinuing ourcompanion- 
ship in the author’s transits over Siberia from 
Tobolsk, whither our first paper, in last week’s 
Literary Gazette, had carried us with him, 


intelligence he supplies respecting the rivers, 
towns, and other places which he visits, form 


new editions of all Gazetteers, manuals of 


after the Emperor’s return from England, and 


ment seems to be making gradual and certain 





of those by whom alone it can be attacked, 


rison of four thousand men, with a flying ar- 


Tartars, and successfully withstood the attacks 
of the great Yermak, The country round is 





CAPTAIN COCHRANE’S SIBERIA, ETC.* 
Caprain COCHRANE says, in his conclusion, | south of the Om, but both are east of the 
‘* There is so little of interest in Siberia, so 
little to be seen, that it is hardly possible to 
form an interesting work on that topic, unless | of cultivation or dwellings. 
the traveller be a botanist or naturalist, or 
otherwise versed in the mysteries of science. 
Siberia is, in fact, one immense wilderness, |the barter of cattle, &c. for tobacco arid 
whose inhabitants are so scattered, that five spirits. 
and six hundred miles are passed by the tra- 
veller without seeing an individual, much less | haying been sold by thei 
any cultivation, or any works of man at all] of tobacco, or a glass o 
worthy of description. , 
toms, and dress of most of the inhabitants 
are the same. The severity of the climate is | desarts. 


The manners, cus- 


fertile as to its soil, though not extensively 
cultivated: it is one vast plane as level asa 
floor. The fortress is north, and the town 


Irtish. Opposite is the territory of the wan- 
dering Kirgeese, presenting no appearance 
A considerable 
trade is carried on with them, as also with 
the Calmucks to the south, which consists in 


Several children of each of these 
tribes are to be seenin Omsk, who are slaves, 
r } aiser for a pound 

spirits. They are, 
however, in this degraded condition, better 
off than when wandering the inhospitable 





* We feel it to bean act of candour and justice to- * r 

wards Captain Cochrane to say, that when we delivered nu ng oe ave ey to a 4 although 
our opinion upon his mode of travelling “in forma pau- ey have ans 0 eir own. ey are all 
peris,”” we were not aware of the following, his reasons, | wanderers over the countries between Omsk 
for adopting that peculiar poe a 

independently of his escaping by its means, the chance| ._. . : : 
of being phundored and ill treated, he might otherwise | Sist in hunting, fishing, and breeding cattle, 
have been taken for a spy, and sent over the border ; and of the latter they have immense droves in 
indeed, he says, it would have heen ai opets for —— 
in any other way to have performed such a journey. We/| ; oan 

have pleasure in giving this explanation respecting so in the mode of acquiring them, and have even 
entertaining and enterprising a traveller.—Ed. 


He observes, that 




















“The Kirgeese are dividedinto three hordes, 


and the Caspian sea. Their occupations con- 


this vicinity. They are not considered nice 





been accused of kidnapping and selling chris- 
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tians : an accusation not improbable from the 
example set them. They continue only so 
long in a place as there is forage for their 
beasts, getting, in winter, as near the woods 
as possible, for the advantage of fuel, though, 
in most parts, the dried dung of their cattle 
provides a ready and efficient substitute. I 
saw one of their chiefs, a good looking fellow, 
but very filthy; and indeed, they are in 
general the most miserable and filthy race I 
ever beheld, scarcely, during the warm wea- 
ther, affording themselves ‘a pair of trowsers 
for mere decency. One large iron kettle, 
with wooden spoons, constitutes the furniture 
of their more wretched tent. They are, how- 
ever, excellent horsemen, and are supposed 
to be descended from the Mongoles and Tar- 
tars. Their language is peculiar to themselves. 

*‘ The Calmucks who; like fhem, make no 
scruple to dispose of their children upon any. 
momentary distress, of want of spirits, are 
yet a different race, both with respect to fea- 
tures and origin. They are, however, their 
equals in idleness and’ filth, and follow the 
same vagabond way of life. The Calmucks 
are, notwithstanding, the direct descendants 
of the Mongoles, who emigrated hither after 
the destruction of their empire. Very few 
are subject'to Russia, a great part of them 
living in Chinese Mongolia, while the rest of 
them, under the protection of Russia, roam 
about the countries situate between the Don 
and Volga, and the Ural mountains. Their 
features will for ever mark them, in whatever 
part of the world—the flat face, small and 
elongated eyes, broad nose, high cheek bones, 
thick lips, and brownish yellow complexion, 
are sure signs of their Mongolian descent. 
They are obliging, but inquisitive and dis- 
honest ; yet, with a little Russian education 
and discipline, they make good servants. I 
ate and drank with them, as also with the 
Kirgeese, upon roasted meat, without bread, 
or any thing else, save a gtass of spirits and a 
pipe of tobacco.” 

Within a few days after leaving Omsk, we 
find Captain C. crossing the Irtish ; where, he 
tells us, 

“‘ The country is low and wet from smart 
showers,—in the evening I reached Poyanoy- 
arsk, and here first saw melons in this coun- 
try. These, which are of a prodigious size, 
form, with cucumbers and bread, the general 
summer diet-of the inhabitants. They sell at 
one copec each, that is ‘ten for a penny,—a 
price which‘certainly does not render to the 
grower any thing beyond the barest subsist- 
ence: for five guineas I might have loaded a 
ship with them. I received a great many as 
presents, but left them as useless to one in 
my situation. The cucumbers are also very 


fine, and equally cheap;“being one hundred |b 


for a penny; and wholesome brown 
bread at five pence for forty pounds. Whether 
from perfect hospitality or abundance I know 
not, but I certainly never was better enter- 
tained. 

** Next day I reached Ubinsk, a vile dirty 
place, called here a town. I had before pass- 
ed some distant elevated lands on the Kir- 
geese side, and here, I think, may be said to 
commence that chain of lofty mountains which 
divides the empires of Russia and China.” 

In two days more he arrived at Boukht- 
arma— 

“‘ Boukhtarma stands on the right bank of 
the Irtish, in one of the most romantic spots 
in the universe. It is environed by the no- 
blest mountains, which yet appear to have rio 
other connexion with each other than that of 


ae 


standing together on the same globe: they 
are in-fact so many beautiful hills placed on 
a_perfectly level plane, so that a traveller 
may go round them without an ascent or de- 
scent of ten perpendicular feet. From this 
may be imagined the romantic beauty of the 
valleys which intervene: not a tree, nor a 
shrub, nor a habitation is to be seen, save 
only in the fortress ;—nothing but grass. The 
valley is one continued carpet of herbage, 
forming, in contrast with the sterile moun- 
tains, a picturesque solitude, undisturbed, ex- 
cept during the night, by the barking of the 
wolves and other wild animals. 

“TI drank tea with the commandant, and 
called on the administrator of the customs, to 
whom I had a commendatory letter. I found 
him. civil, obliging, and tolerably educated,— 
conseqnently a rare plant in such a place. I 
accompanied him to view what is deemed an 
object of curiosity in this part of the world; 
it is a large sand-stone near the bank of the 
river, on which are imprioted the marks of 
the feet of;a.man and of a horse ; they are in 
a perfect state, and to all appearance have 
been formed by nature. The heels are to- 
wards the river, the feet of the man in ad- 
vance of those of the horse about thirty 
inches, very well representing the situation of 
the feet of a man holding the horse. I could 
gather nothing of its origin beyond the silly 
tradition of the place. It is evident, how- 
ever, from the situation of this stone, that 
the river has changed its course. 

“ The fortress, though it maintains a com- 
mandant, with a garrison of three hundred 
men, is a miserable place, the worst along the 
whole frontier line; nor is the village better. 
The Kirgeese commit great havoc among the 
cattle, stealing great numbers, of which not 
more than one half are; in any circumstances, 
restored.. A considerable trade might be 
established at this point between the Russian 
and.Chinese empires, but for the obstinacy, 
ignorance, and policy of the latter nation, 
who will not change the route by which their 
forefathers travelled. - - - 

*¢ To the first Chinese settlement it is eighty 
miles ; I would fain have visited it, but durst 
not without previous notice, and for this cere- 
mony could ill spare the time. Formerly their 
advanced post was where. I am writing this 
account, and I felt something like pleasure to 
find myself within the celestial empire. Their 
guard was.,it seems, removed by the Court 
of Pekin, tgom jealousy of her subjects hold- 
ing any converse with foreigners. The com- 
manding officer is a banished mandarin, who 
is compelled to live like the soldiers, being 
denied both money and assistance from his 
friendss hut as the post is generally occupied 
y a person who has been condemned to 
death tor some great crime, he is fain to ac- 
cept his pardon on condition of serving ten 
years as chief of the guard. They have, I 
was informed, a neat village, with abundance 
of meat and vegetables, besides wild fruits.” 

Farther on still in his journey, the traveller 
crosses the noble river Lena, which runs a 
course of above 4000 miles from its source 
near Irkutsk to the Frozen Ocean ; and thus 
continues his interesting journal :— 

‘“* At Vittim I was first overtaken by the 
ice floating down the river, yet not so as to 
incommode me ; and I had enjoyed the luxury 
of fine autumnal, though we weather. From 
Vittim to Djerbinsky or Jerbat are three hun- 
dred miles, which I reached in four days. 
The stages are very long, and ought to be 





reduced, being a very heavy pull when going 


SI 
against the stream ; but indeed there is no- 

ing that these hardy people will not do 

thout murmuring. Sometimes the boat was 
so much entangled in the ice, that the peor 
fellows were compelled to strip and track 
her, up to their waists in water, while the 
atmosphere was at 5° of cold; I could per- 
ceive that they suffered a good deal in con- 
sequence, for upon their return to the boat, 
they could not tell which part. of their body 
to restore first to proper animation. Their 
great resort, I invariably found, was to a 
mouthful of smoke from their pipe — not, 
however, of tobacco; the greater part at 
least, being birch-wood dust, or fine shavings, 
mixed with a very scanty portion of tobacco, 
the latter article being extremely dear: if to 
this luxury can be added however small a 
dtop of brandy, they will cheerfully, and 
even ‘thankfully, undergo thé repetition of 
the suffering. : 

“« At Jerbat there is a cave on the left hank 
of the river, much venerated by the Yakuti. 
I ascended with great difficulty the rugged 
steep leading to it. The roof certainly pre- 
sented a beautiful appearance, being illu- 
minated by what may figuratively be termed 
chandeliers ; formed, no doubt, by the water, 
which making its way through the apertures 
above, there freezes, and hangs in isicles from 
the top of the roof. The scene is very bril- 
liant, but the effect is marred by a projecting 
crag of rock which overhangs the mouth of 
the cave, and prevents the eye from taking 
any other than a horizontal view of it. The 
air emitted from it was the chilliest I had 
ever felt. At Jerbat is the line which divides 
the Tongousian villages from those of the 
Yakuti. 

“‘ The Tongousians inhabit divers parts of 
Siberia, equally distant and distinct; from 
the shores of the Yenissei, Lena, and Amoor, 
to those of the Ochota and Omekon, and the 
mountains about Idgiga. They are all wan- 
derers, and_rarely to be seen in any mecha- 
nical or subservient employment. They are 
classed into Forest and Desart Tongousi. The 
former occupy themselves in fishing and ‘the 
chace, having but few rein-deer ; the latter 
subsist entirely by the breeding of those ani- 
mals, and wander trom pasture to pasture 
with their flocks, tents, &c. A very few of 
them have received baptism; the rest are 
idolaters. Their language is said to be Man- 
shur, from whom they all, no doubt, descend - 
ed, as may be inferred by the peculiarity of 
their eyes, being elongated and far apart. 
They are characteristically honest and friend- 
ly, robbery being considered by them as un- 
pardonable. I was myself a witness of their 
hospitality or improvidence, for they seem to 
have no thought of the future, and therefore 
readily share what they have killed ; yet it is 
strange that nothing will induce them to kill 
a rein-deer for their own consumption, unless 
the party is rich, till they have been eight 
days without food ; the act is then considered 
justitable. They bear fatigue, cold, and pri- 
vations, to an_extraordinary degree. They 
are sensible of, and thankful for, kind treat- 
ment, but will permit no one to abuse them. 
To strike a Tongousian is indeed a great 
crime, and often leads to fatal consequences, 
as in that case they do not consider their 
word as sacred, but justifiably to be broken. 
They are exceedingly irascible, and can be 
done nothing with but by good words; and 
this I had frequent occasions of proving, 
through generally my own fault. 





“Their persons are small and rather deli- 
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cate in appearance, their features regular and) other the radius and ulna, in their relative 
somewhat pleasing. With these fair traits of| situation. These appeared to be in a beautiful 


character they are filthy to an extreme, eat- 
ing and drinking any thing, however loath- 
some, and the effiuvia of their persons is pu- 
tridity itself. They are considered good sol- 
diers, and are excellent marksmen either 
with bow or rifle. The dress of either sex is 
nearly the same as that of the other Tartar 
nations, differing chiefly in their mode of or- 
namenting it, and consists of trowsers of the 
rein-deer skin, with the hair inside, and 
stockings and boots of the same animat; the 
latter made from the legs. A waistcoat or 
jacket also of leather, sometimes lined with’ 
white foxes’ or with hare skins, supplies the 
place of a thick sort of short surtout-coat of 
double-leather without the hair ; and lastly, a 
single or double frock with hair in and out-' 
side, the two leather sides being together. A 
warm cap anu large gloves, with sometimes a 
guard for the breast, of white fox, called na- 
groodnick, viz. breast-cover, and a comforter 
round the neck formed of the tails of thé 
squirrel: such is their costume, which is al- 
most wholly furnished from the skins of rein- 
deer. Foxes skins serve for caps and linings, 
and a wolf’s is considered valuable, as the 
warmest of all outside garments. They have 
also a guard for the forehead, ears, nose and 
chin. Their beds are made of a bear’s skin or of 
the large rein-deer, with a blanket from the 
same animal, lined with the warmest fur, and 
in shape like a bag, as the feet are completely 
enclosed ; an axe, a knife, wooden spoon, and 
kettle, constitute their only utensils ; the first 
is a sine qua non, and a pipe of tobacco with 
a glass of spirits, their highest nxury. Their 
modes of dréss, and general mode of living, 
&c. they’‘have in common, more or less, 
with alt: other Siberian nations, whether thie 
Tchukschi,; Yukagires, Koriaks, Yakuti or 
Kamtchadales. There is no other difference 
amongst them than in the embroidery of their 
clothes, or the richness or poverty of the 
wearers; and these I shall take occasion to 
notice in treating of a different tribe. 
‘¢ Having parted with the Tongousians, for 

a long time, I was delivered over to the 
Yakuti. ‘In three days I reached Olek- 
minsk.”’ 
From this to the greater town of Yakutsk 

is about four hundred miles—a mere jaunt of 
pleasure to our enterprising and inexhausti- 
ble traveller; but we will here rest and re- 
fresh for a week, with our readers’ permission, 
as we have thus another long journey before 
us, and suspect that neither they nor our- 
selves can undergo the excessive fatigue from 
the force of mere volition. 





‘ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
DISCOVERY OF FOSSIL BONES. 


In consequence of the recent discovery of|elephants: of this the young ladies partook; 


some bones of the elephant, rhinoceros, and 
ox, near Iiford, in Essex, by workmen while 
digging brick earth, a more complete exami- 
nation was determined on; and having some 
friends in the neighbourhood, though pre- 
vented from attending ourselves, we are in- 
debted to one of them for the following 
account :— 

Professor Buckland, Mr. Clift, Mr. Gibson, 
and some other gentlemen, last week proceeded 


to the spot; and soon dug down to the object | upon the animal frame was generally noticed ; 


of their search. After some hours’ labour they 
succeeded in clearing the clay from two very 


state of preservation, untilit was attempted to 
clear the clay from underneath them; they 
then crumbled into very small fragments, and 
only the extremities of the bones could be 
pre. Some of the toes, and other small 
ones of the elephant, were picked out in a 
firmer state; a bone of the leg of an ox and 
a fresh water shell were also found. The 
name of the shell I could not learn ; it was 
considered by P. Buckland very.important. 
The unfavourable result of the-trial to raise 
these grand bones, discouraged the party 
from further attempts, till some more effectual 
means of preservation can be devised. Some 
other bones were partly exposed, among 
which could be recognised a scapula and a 
yertebra: these were. carefully covered up 
with tiles and clay for the present, 
There appears to be no doubt that the bones 
of more than one elephant were there im- 
bedded. The soil is brick earth, and the bones 
lie 17 feet under the surface: two feet lower 
is the gravel. Some bones of a similar kind 
have been dug out of sand in‘a neighbouring 
field belonging to Mr. J. Thompson, and these 
were in the same state of preservation. It 
may be remarked that by contact with these 
bones the clay is converted into nodules of a 
blueish white substance, called by the work- 
menrace. Whien the bones have been found 
in sand, that portion in contact is of a much 
lighter colour. The chemical analysis of the 
race is chiefly carbonate of lime and of mag- 
nesia, with some silica and carbonate of iron. 
The difficulty of preserving these bones 
consists chiefly in raising them from their 
bed; for after they have been dried and 
coated with gum or varnish, they acquire a 
firmness nearly equal to that of récent bone. 
Mr. Gibson has in his collection séme fine 
specimens, which were found in the same 
pit; an inferior maxilla, nearly entire ; a pair 
of Tibiz ; the articulating surfaces of a hu- 
merus and scapula, and of a femur and pelvis, 
and some teeth: all these are of the elephant. 
Also an ulna and a tooth of the rhinoceros. 
Tusks of the elephant have been found in the 
same vicinity. 
It was worth a walk of ten miles to see 
P. Buckland at work on his knees and elbows, 
digging round the bones, over head and ears 
in alluvium, and revelling in as exquisite a 
state of enjoyment as ever did Sir Joseph 
Banks in pursuit of the Emperor. 
P. Buckland mentioned that some ladies ot 
Oxford had importuned him to lecture on 
Geology; to this he consented,,,.,He gave a 
lecture to fifty ladies, and kept.them all quiet 
during four hours! Is not this a proof of the in- 
creasing interest taken in Geology? He atter- 
wards treated them with some antediluvian 
jelly, made trom the bones of hyenas and 


the matrons declined tasting it. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MEDICAL REPORT. 
- - - “The cold and torrid reigns, 
The two great periods of th’ important year, 
Are in their first approaches seldom safe : 
Funereal autumn all the sickly dread, 
And the black fates deform the lovely spring.” 
. Armstrong. 
In our last report, the influence of Spring 


and we cautioned our readers against luxury 
and indulgence, at a period when the habit is 


the Sun to our hemisphere be less obvious in 
the animal than in the vegetable tribes ; yet, 
as soon as the almond tree expands its blos- 
soms, and the first note of the cuckoo is heard 
in the yet leafless groves, the human body 
undergoes a certain change; the pulse fills 
and beats quicker, the skin feels softer ani 
moister, the nervous system becomes more 
acutely sensible; even the mind is affected 
we feel as it were an agreeable tumult in om 
system, and, in spite of the pride of reason, 
are forced to acknowledge that we are merely 
apart of that general nature, which is 
affected by the seasons. This change in the 
animal economy is, indeed, moré perceptible 
in a rude than in a civilized state of soviety, 
in which the artificial.means:that are adopted 
to subdue the. rigour of ‘winter enables the 
body. to withstand, more safely, the natural 
consequences, of; the returning warmth of 
spring and summer. But-if this advantage be 
derived from civilization, it is counterbalanced 
ly the diminished power of the body, which 
has been fostered, to struggle with the remote 
causes of disease when it is exposed to their 
influence ; and thence we find some maladies 
prevail in proportion to the progress of refine- 
ment. Among these Apoplexy is conspicuous ; 
and, as it has jately been of frequent occur- 
rence, we intend to make it the subject of our 
present report. 


The attack of apoplexy is usually so very ob- 
vious that the disease can scarcely be mis- 
taken ; but we have, nevertheless, seen it re- 
garded as epilepsy, and fatafet{ects result from 
the delay in the employment of means proper 
for its relief; and from the use of-improper 
applications. We shall, therefore, as briefly 
as possible describe the disease as it usually 
occurs, under two distinct forms, both of 
which, however, are often modified by the 
habit of body of the individual who is attacked. 
In the first, a person, apparently in the full 
glow of health, whilst walking in the street, 
or enjoying himself at the social board, sud- 
denly drops down, or falls from his chair ; 
and lies as if overcome with a heavy sleep, 
which is accompanied with snorting, or, to 
use technical language, stertorous breathing. 
The countenance is turgid with blood and of 
a reddish purple hue; the eyes are blood- 
shot, and seem as if starting from their 
sockets, and their pupils are either greatly 
dilated or very much contracted, whilst foam 
or frothy saliva.is blown from the mouth with 
every expiration. If the finger be now placed 
on the wrist, the pulse will be found hard, 
full, and bounding; and the skin covered 
with a clammy perspiration. In the second 
form, the attack is preceded by ‘pain in 
the head, sickness sometimes arising to vo- 
miting and faintness, and the person falls 
down, as in a swoon, in which state he dies; 
or, he recovers: his sensibility for a short 
time, but complains of intense headach, and 
gradually sinks into a state of lethargy, 
from which he never awakes. In this form 
of the attack, the pulse is small, the face pale 
and shrunk ; there is, often, a slight degree 
of convulsion ; and, if the individual survive, 
one ,side of the body generally becomes pa- 
ralytic. It is this form which is most likely 
to be mistaken fer simple fainting or for epi- 
lepsy ; and in which, stimulants, such as wine, 
hartshorn, and aromatics, are frequently given 
to the injury of the patient. It is distinguish - 
ed from fainting by the previous headach; 
and from epilepsy, by the absence of violent 








entire and large masses of bone; one the 
humerus, or large bone of the fore leg; the 


peculiarly susceptible of every impression.— 


struggling, convulsions and rigidity of the 


Although this consequence of the return of! limbs. 
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attack is so sudden, that those who witness 
it almost invariably lose their presence of 
mind; and many modes of relief, which can 
be applied by any one, and are of the first im- 
portance, if instantly resorted to, are neg- 
Iected or overlooked. The first thing which 
siould be done is to untie the neck-cloth, and 
fo remove every source of pressure from the 
throat of the sufferer; the next, to carry 
aim into the open air or a cool spacious room, 
and to place him in a sitting position, so as 
to favour the return of the blood from the 
head; taking care, however, that the head 
neither falls upon the breast nor is thrown 
backwards, either of which positions is apt to 
place the muscles in such a state as to pre- 
sent an obstacle to the descent of the blood. 
To divert the blood still more to the lower 
extremities, and restore its equilibrium over 
the body, the feet and legs should be placed 
in very hot water, and rubbed with mustard. 
As soon as a medical practitioner arrives, 
the case should be given up to his manage- 
ment, and his directions implicitly obeyed : 
but, if professional assistance cannot be very 
quickly procured, the life of the patient 
may sometimes be preserved by making an 
incision with a sharp penknife on the temple, 
immediately before the upper part of the ear, 
on a line with the outer angle of the eye,where 
a pulsation will be readily felt by a finger 
placed upon the spot. The cut should be made 
down to the bone, so as to divide the tempo- 
ral artery; and there need be no fear of too 
great a loss of blood taking place ; for, should 
the flow be very considerable, it can be easily 
commanded by pressure on the part until 
professional assistance be obtained. No ap- 
pearances, although they may indicate that 
death has already taken place, can authorize 
the not sending for medical aid: for we should 
never forget, that 
‘* Death may usurp on nature many hours, 
Aud yet the fire of life kindle again 
The averpressed spirits.” --Shakspeare—Pericles. 

We have been led, as we have already 
stated, to make these remarks, by reflecting 
on the number of cases of Apoplexy which 
have occurred during the last and the pre- 
vious month, and on the generally increasing 
frequency of this appalling disease. To be 
satisfied that it has been more common for 
several years past than it was formerly, we 
have only to examine the bills of mortality of 
the Metropolis ; and that numbers have fallen 
victims to it this season, is not only within 
the knowledge of every well-employed medi- 
cal practitioner, but is apparent on looking 
over the deaths detailed in the public journals. 
Were the sufferers the short-necked and the 
corpulent, the citizen gorged with turtle, the 
wine-bibber, and the libertine only, we might 
find a cause for this in the increase of luxury, 
sloth, over-indulgence, and sensuality ; but, 
when we perceive the pale, the spare,the tem- 
perate, even the emaciated, among them, we 
cannot avoid inquiring, To what cause is this 
augmentation of so ularming an evil to be 
imputed? This is a question of great im- 
portance ; and we conceive that we are doing 
a public benefit in directing to it the attention 
of our readers. ’ 

In endeavouring to explain the frequency 
of this formidable disease, let us examine 
whether there be any increase of that state 
of habit which has been generally regarded 
as eeoeeane to apoplexy. 

Short-necked, plethoric individuals have 
died of apoplexy in every period of society ; 








but, in the present age, it is as common to see 
the meagre and the pallid struck by the dis- 
ease, and sink instantly from a state of ap- 
parent health into the arms of Death, as the 
gross and the plethoric. In the external con- 

ition of the body, therefore, we can perceive 
no reason for the increase of the disease, and 
must, consequently, look for it in the internal 
state of the brain. Anatomy throws little light 
upon this inquiry, for in many fatal cases of 
apoplexy no appearances of disease are dis- 
covered, either in the mass of the brain itself 
or in its membranes. The histories of the 
disease, however, anthorize us to suppose that 
some kinds of intellectual excitement produce 
a peculiar alteration in the functional state 
of the brain, in which it is more susceptible 
of injury from any sudden irregularity of the 
circulation within the head, than in its ordi- 
nary condition; and that this is the state 
which predisposes to apoplexy. The irre- 
gularity to which we allude is in that balance, 
or due adjustment of the arterial and venous 
circulation within the head, which is essential 
for maintaining the healthy condition of the 
brain. Many, for example, are the cases of 
apoplexy which have followed severe or long- 
continued grief, anxiety arising from pecu- 
niary embarrassments, and the mind being 
over exerted ; and as these exciting causes, in 
many individuals, are those also of insanity, 
so we may observe that the changes which 
have necessarily occurred in the structure of 
society, from the advancement of refinement, 
and even education itself, (blessing as it is,) 
have been accompanied by an increase of both 
these diseases. But admitting that such a 
state of the brain may be produced by mental 
excitement, we have still to inquire, What are 
the remote causes which produce that irregu- 
larity of the circulation of the blood within 
the head, which, acting on this state of brain, 
causes apoplexy? We answer, these are what- 
ever occasi a sudden increased flow of 
blood to the head ; and nothing is more likely 
to produce this effect than a hearty méal on 
an empty stomach at a late hour of the day : 
which brings us to the conclusion, that one 
cause, at least, of the increase of apoplexy in 
the present period, is the very late hour of 
dining, after fasting from an early breakfast 
hour, the mind being kept during the whole 
time in a state of over-excitement. It is not 
necessary, in proof of this, that the attack 
should occur at the moment in which the mor- 
bid effect on the brain is produced, for many 
hours will intervene after an obvious injury 
has been sustained by that organ, before its 
effects are felt. Thus a woman ruptured a 
blood-vessel in the brain by a sudden jar, in 
running down stairs in the middle of the day, 
but experienced no inconvenience fromit until 
night, when, finding herself a little feverish, 
she rose to get a glass of water, and fell down 
in a fit of apoplexy, which terminated fatally 
before morning. _ Poamamecene also will pro- 
duce apoplexy, by the alcohol of the wine or 
spirits being absorbed into the circulation, and 
directly applied to the brain ;* and although 
the present race of men be certainly more 
temperate than their forefathers, yet after 
long fasting, as the increased excitability of 
the stomach produces a more powerful action 
of the absorbents, a comparatively small 








* In the ventricles of the brain of a man who died 
after having drank a quart of gin for a wager, and was 
opened at the Westminster Hospital a few years ago, a 
considerable quantity of limpid fluid was found, which 
was “ distinctly impregnated with gin, both to the sense 
of smell and taste, and even to the test of inflammability.” 
—Vide Cooke on Nervous Diseases, vol. i. p. 221. 
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In both of these forms of apoplexy the 


quantity of wine may furnish alcohol sufficient 
when applied to a brain predisposed to dis- 
eased excitement, to produce a very injurious 
effect on that organ. 

If our reasoning be admitted, the necessity 
of a change in the habits of our men of busi- 
ness, who have been of late the most nu- 
merous victims of apoplexy, is evident. Let 
them eat a hearty lunch at mid-day, and a very 
sparing dinner in the evening ; and ever bear 
in remembrance the words of the poet — 

** Oppress not nature sinking down to rest 

With feasts too late, too solid, or too full.” 





BARON WRANGEL’S EXPEDITION TOWARDS 

THE NORTH POLE. 
Tuts Expedition, which is equally interesting 
on account of its object and of the immense 
difficulties attending the execution of it, is 
now happily terminated in a manner which 
does the highest honour to the officers who 
conducted it. The travellers were expected 
in the month of April, this year, at St. Peters- 
burg, after having passed four years in the 
most desolate and inhospitable tracts of North 
eastern Siberia and on the ice of the Polar 
Ocean, and manifested a degree of perse- 
verance and fortitude which perhaps cannot 
be paralleled except in Parry’s voyage. Nay, 
judging from the few details hitherto known 
of this Expedition, it may be affirmed that 
the Russian travellers had to suffer much 
more from cold and privations of all kinds, 
than Parry and his companions ; for the 
latter could always find shelter in their well- 
built, warm ships, where they had an ample 
store of the best and choicest provisions ; 
whereas the former, in their excursions on 
the icy sea, which sometimes lasted for seve- 
ral weeks together, had, during the whole 
time, no shelter, no protection whatever 
against the severe cold, and were able to take 
with them of the wretched provisions (dried 
fish) which those desolate regions afford, only 
as much as could be stowed in some narrow 
sledges, drawn by dogs, the chief part of 
which was occupied by the food for these dogs. 
They were in the same situation with regard 
to the most necessary article of all, namely, 
wood for fuel, of which but a small stock 
could be taken in the sledges. If we con- 
sider all this—if we consider what infinite 
exertions this enterprise required, in the soli- 
tary and barren tracts of Northern Siberia, 
where, for instance, it was necessary to put 
the whole government of Irkutzk under con- 
tribution for a whole year beforehand, only 
to collect food for the dogs employed in the 
Expedition, the above assertion will not seem 
exaggerated. 

The Expedition set out from St. Peters- 
burg in March 1820, by land, for Irkutzk. 
It consisted of Baron Wrangel, who had the 
chief command of it, Lieutenant Anjou, the 
Mitschman* Matjuschkin, Kosmin a_ pilot, 
and Dr. Kober, physician. The following 
were the principal points in their instruc- 
tions :—To determine, by astronomical ob- 
servations on the coasts of the Frozen Ocean, 
the extent of Eastern Siberia, and the true 
(hitherto unknown) geographical position of 
Cape Schalagskoj, the northern point of Asia : 
to decide the still-disputed question, whether 
Behring’s Strait be a real channel between 
Asia and America,or only adeep bay, as Burney 
asserts ; and, lastly, to examine more accu- 
rately than had hitherto been done, the 
islands that may exist to the North of the 





* We do not know what officer this is. 
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Jana, the Kolyma, and the country of the 
Tschukutskoi. 

To give the reader some idea of the nature 
of the enterprise which our travellers accom- 
plished, it may suffice to describe in a few 
words a couple of their excursions on the 
ice. One of these was undertaken by Baron 
Wrangel on the 12th of March 1822, when he 
set out from Nischne-Kolymsk, with twenty - 
one sledges, which were laden with provi- 
sions, wood for fuel, and food for the dogs. 
After he had proceeded about 150 versts 
(about 100 miles+) on the ice, and was in 
71° 36° North latitude, he buried the greater 
part of his provisions in the ice, and to lessen 
the consumption of them, sent back all his 
sledges except five, which he loaded with 
the most necessary provisions, and, accom- 
panied by Matjuschkin and Kosmin, continued 
his journey in a North-east direction. On the 
3d of April, when they were about 235 miles 
from the coast, they reached an open sea: 
several attempts to advance from different 
points farther towards the north proved fruit- 
less, and so, after having attained the latitude 
of 72° 3’, they were obliged to turn back. They 
took up the provisions which they had buried, 
and proceeded eastward. When they had 
reached the meridian of Cape Schalagskoj, 
without finting any trace of land, they took 
a due West course, in order to traverse this 
region in every direction. All their provisions 
being nearly exhausted, they turned back, and 


arrived again at Nischne-Kolymsk, on the | terprise is to be ascribed to the perseverance 


27th of April, having passed six and forty 


days on the surface of the frozen Ocean, in| to their prudent behaviour to the Tschnkuts- 
the vicinity of the North Pole, without any koi, by which they acquired the confidence 
shelter; during which time the thermometer | @nd esteem of that nation, hitherto inacces- 
never rose to above 15° below the freezing | sible to all strangers, and where many who 
point, and frequently fell to 24°. (Though | have ventured among them have found their 
not stated, Reaumur’s thermometer is, we | Staves. 


presume, meant.) 


Another excursion on the ice was made by | With impatience for the arrival of the tra- 
Baron Wrangel, to examine the sea to the | Vellers, and the remarkable details and results 
East of Cape Schalagskoj. The Tschukutskoi | °f their extraordinary journey. 
assured him that there was land to the North- 
East; they even affirmed that they could see 
it in clear weather, and estimated its dis-| . ‘ _ fey 
tance from the coast at 80 versts (54 miles.) lingworth, D.D. of St. Peter’s College, rector 
These accounts were extremely agreeable to 4 ot Mareurct, Lethhesy, —~— Was on 
an enterprising officer like Wrangel; he might Monday last elected Norrisian Professor of Di- 
now at least flatter himself with the hope 
of seeing his long and dangerous exertions 
crowned by a happy result. He immediately 
set out, and sent Matjuschkin in another 
direction, with the same view. But he had | "ity College. 


hardly got 50 versts (33 miles) from the coast 


when a violent storm, which continued se- | Rev. J. N. Davidson, of Queen’s Colle 
veral days, broke the fields of ice, and not| . 
only rendered it impossible for him to pro-|"'y Hall. 

ceed farther towards the North, but even| College; R. A. Lafargue, of Sidney College; H.C. L 
made his return to land very problematical. Henry, of Jesus College ; P. B. Jeckell, of Queen’s Col- 
It was with great difficulty, and after having | '®8¢; A- Pace, of Clare Hall. 
passed several days on a piece of floating 


ice, among the masses piled up all round 
him, in the utmost danger, and exposed to 
total want of provisions, that he at length 
succeeded in reaching the land, where Mat- 
juschkin also arrived after incurring similar 
dangers. The breaking up of the ice, by 
which Baron Wrangel besides lost the pro- 
visions which he had deposited in several 
places, the possibility of reaching the land 
pointed out by the Tschukutskoi was de- 
stroyed, not only for that year, but probably 
for several years to come. 





+ A verst is something more than two-thirds of a 
mile, but as the difference is not coasiderable, we 
assume, for the facility of the reduction, three versts 


Though the Baron did not succeed in 
advancing farther to the North, he was fully 
indemnified for this disappointment by the 
perfectly successful execution of the other 
part of his instructions, which was equally 
difficult, and perhaps more important, for he 
has surveyed the whole coast of the Tschu- 
kutskoi, from Cape Schalagskoi almost unto 
Behring’s Strait, namely, to the point seen 
by Billings, which is 120 miles (97 German 
miles) to the South-east of Cook’s North 
Cape. Baron Wrangel had indeed resolved 
not to return to Kolymsk, till he had actually 
reached Behring’s Strait; but as by the 
breaking up of the ice he had lost not only 
all the provisions he had deposited in it, but 
likewise his whole stock of iron-ware and to- 
bacco, which were the only means of obtain- 
ing any thing from the Tschukutskoi, he was 
compelled to turn back sooner. However, 
the circumstance that Baron Wrangel did not 
quite reach Behring’s Strait, is not essential 
in a geographical point of view, as those 
coasts had been already surveyed by Cook. 
He and his companions may claim the honour 
of having solved the main problem, as their 
researches have placed beyond a doubt the 
existence of a passage between Asia and 
America, which has been so frequently dis- 
puted; and of having made an astronomical 
survey of the North-east coast of Siberia, 
which has hitherto been so imperfectly known 
tous. The happy result of this perilous en- 


of the officers employed, and more especially 


The Expedition is terminated, and we look 





LEARNED SOCIETIES, ETC. 
CAMBRIDGE, May 7.—The Rev. J. B. Hol- 


vinity, on the resignation of the Very Reverend 
Dr. Calvert. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred : 
Hororury Master of Arts.—A. Speirs, Esq. of Tri- 


Masters ef Arts—Rev. G. A. F. Hart, J. R. Barker, 

»| of Christ College ; Rev. W. B. Clarke, of Jesus College ; 
ge. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.— Rev. J. Cleugh, of Tri- 

Bachelors of Arts.—S. Hirst, E. Pearson, of Trinity 


At the above Congregation a grace passed the 
Senate to raise the salaries of the Librarians to 


one hundred guineas a year. 





M. Kiaprotu has recently published at 
Paris a letter addressed to M. Champollion, 
jun. relative to the affinity of the Coptic to the 
languages of the north of Asia and the north- 
The learned author of this 
letter, who is so profoundly versed in the 
languages of Europe and Asia, endeavours to 
show the affinity of the languages above men- 
tioned with the Coptic, which is only the 
ancient Egyptian language written in the cha-| the Council have been thus regardlessly, if not con 
racters of the Greek alphabet. 


For this | tumeli ‘ sous 
he compares a certain number tion ticket’s being sent, or the least civility shown to 





to be equal to two miles. 











nian, from the Chinese, from the Turkish, 
from the Tchowack, from the Persian, from 
the idioms of Caucasus, from the Latin 
itself ; the orthography of which he shows to 
be very analogous to that of as many Egyp- 
tian words having the same signification. 
From this he would conclude that the Egyp- 
tian language could not possibly have been of 
African origin. But it is evident that a ques- 
tion of this description cannot be determined 
by the analogy, more or less direct, of a hun- 
dred and twenty-five Egyptian words with 
the same number of other words, drawn from 
a certain number of the idioms of different 
countries. Such researches, however, are not 
the less serviceable to philology. 





FINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACADEMY.* 

Tue character of an Exhibition, as we have 
frequently had occasion to observe, cannot be 
sanctioned by any one class of subjects; and 
whether the taste or feeling of the public lean 
to the sublime, the familiar, or the ludicrous, 
there must be a display of the first to give in- 
terest to, as well as to contrast with the other 
branches of the Fine Arts. Under circum- 
stances little encouraging to the historical or 
the imaginative in painting, nothing buta 
love and zeal for their profession could, we 
think, have induced the artists, whose works 
form the centres of the Great Room in the 
Academy, to devote their time and talents 
where so little reward is to be expected. We 
are not prepared to say whether these lead- 
ing pictures are executed as commissions, 
but we are inclined to think the contrary; in 
which case, we much regret that the patriotic 
exertions of Messrs. -Fuseli, Hilton, Westall, 
and Briggs, should be left to séek their re- 
compense where genius must too often find 
it—in the satisfaction which resuits from in- 
dulging in a favourite pursuit. 

No. §3. Portrait of Sir Anthony Carlisle, 
F.R.S. Professor of Anatomy to the Royal 
Academy. M.A. Shee; R.A.—The Portrait 
of Doctor Harrison in the last year’s Exhibi- 
tion lives strong in our memory, and Mr. Shee 
has here again exercised the same vigorous 
talent, and produced the same interest by ac- 
cessory accompaniments, on another medical 
character; and has displayed his skill with 
equal success in what may be termed Biogra- 
phical Portraiture. Nor is his taste less con- 
spicuous in the delineation of female grace, 
as seen in No. 290. 

295. Portrait of a young Lady. T. Phil- 
lips, R.A.—One of this artist’s most attrac- 
tive portraits, between which and that of 
Mr. Shee, Sir William Curtis forms the cen- 
tre—Need we say he. is well supported ? 

320. Mercury, Argus, and Io. R. T. Bone, 
—This is one of the best pictures of its class 
that can be found in the Exhibition ; and we 
congratulate the artist upon the advance of 
his talent and the versatility of his pencil— 
of which, No.8, from the Decameron of Boc- 
caccio, is another sufficient specimen. 





* Several complaints have reached us of the culpable 
indifference shown by those who made the selection of 
pictures this year, to the feelings of contributors of from 
twenty to thirty-five years’ standing. Surely such con- 
duct is worse than unwise. Old friends merit kinder 
treatment ; and sure we are, seeing the abundance of 
trash which has obtained place, therecan be no apology, 
on the pretence of want of merit, for any thing rejected. 
But, if we are rightly informed, even works accepted by 


tumeliously used by the hangmen—without an Exhibi- 


sooth the disappointment of such individuals as those to 








of words from the Breton, from the Sclavo-! whom we have alluded. 
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13. Venus with Cupid, attended by the 
Graces. T. Stothard, R.A.—A first glance 
is rarely sufficient to do justice, and, as the 
boys say in their play, we claim a right to “‘ go 
over again;” and while we repeat the classic 
elegance of Mr. Stothard’s composition, we 
may be allowed to add, that the splendour of 
its colouring, and the beauty of his females, 
render it one of his most attractive perform- 
ances. 

20. The Cherry Seller, &c. W. Collins, R.A. 
—It would be unjust to this artist not to add 
to our first remarks, by observing, that this 
is not only one of the best specimens of his 
pencil, but one of the most delightfully pic- 
turesque scenés that ever was painted: the 
introduction of his sunny lights, together with 
one of the sweetest toned skies, realize all 
that can be imagined. ° 

21. A Mouse. Miss *Sharples.—This ' sub- 
ject, though small in character, may be said 
to.s volumes; indeéd, we fear to trust 
ourselves with the importance of its views and 
the sentiment it conveys. The passions up in 
arms—fear, courage, and deathi’s image ; all 
displayed in the little drama of a few inches. 
We congratulate the fair performer on her 
skill in raising our emotions and interesting 
our feelings, even in behalt of a Mouse. The 
execution of the picture also does great cre- 
dit to Miss Sharples. 

11. River‘Scene. S. W. Reynolds, Sen. 
—There is always something striking, and 
always something excellent, in this artist’s 
studies, for so they may be called, as they 
appear to us to point at more than mere imi- 
tation ;—to what might be carried farther 
with great advantage. 

$73, Sceve on the Banks of the Thames. 
J. Tennant,—Pictures, in certain situations, 
break upon ihe View like new’ discoveries, 
‘and create a wonder they should have 
escaped us before, more especially when they 
are of a character like that of Mr. Tennant’s, 
which we consider to bé replete with excel- 
lence which might entitle the artist to the 
appellation of an English Cuyp. 

251. Stage Coach Travellers. Rippingille.— 
This artist still continues to maintain his 
ground on the field of humour, and, what is 
best, it is good humour. They must have 
‘“ vinegar aspects ” indeed who do not smile 
at what is-going forward in this picture, or 
who cannot sympathize. with the situations of 
the sufferers.from cold, hasty meals, and all 
the bustle and importunity it describes. The 
individuality of character and expression is 
above all praise ; though in point of compo- 
sition, and even of execution, it might be 
mended, we are at a loss to say what part or 
character we would wigh,to have sacrificed. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ANTINOUS. 


The thick curls cluster round thy graceful head, 
And over thy pale forehead, where the mind 
Her visible > 1 hath ; upon thy lip 

Is throned a rich yet melancholy smile— 

So sad, it seems prophetic of the doom _ [wears 
That hangs on thy young life; and thine eye 
An inward look, where outward things but pass 
Unnoticed—thou dost hold communion with 
‘Thoughts dark and terrible. A blight hangs o’er 
The spring flowers of thy morn, the seeds of 
Are sown within thy bosom, and there is [death 
Upon thee consciousness of fate. ‘the light 
That lingers on thy face is as a star— 

‘The last remaining one—a shadowy beam 

Of those which have been, Ardent hopes were 





thine, 





And dreams of victories and high renown, 

Ere health departed ; and on thy wan lip 

And hope-forsaken cheek a spirit burns, 

Which will not wholly pass till in the grave. 

1 looked upon thee, young AN1INOUs! thou 

Wert like the lovely presence of a dream, [brain 

Such shapes as come, when o’er the sleeper’s 

The memory floats of some wild maddening tale, 

And he has slept, his inmost spirit filled 

With sorrow’s beautiful imaginings. 

How often have I gazed on thee, and felt 

An interest almost like to life in thee! 

‘Thine influence is upon the heart! around 

Are many glorious forms—kings, heroes, gods, 

Bright queens and nymphs radiant in loveli- 
_ ness— 

Yet the eye turns to thee; for thou hast power 

To awaken such sweet sympathies. We think 

Of youth and beauty, gathered like the rose 

On the first blushing of its purple morn; 

We look on those with wonder and delight— 

We look on thee, and weep! L, E. 





PHRENOLOGY. 
To seek, out heads of every shape, 
Bacon and Shakspeare, ass and ape, 
Phrenologists take pains ; 
And in this search they are surely right, 
* For ne’er was system brought to light, 
So much in want of Brains. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 

Tue Courier of last night has announced the 
death of Lord Byron; which melancholy 
event took place at Missolonghi, on the 19th 
of April, after an illness of ten days. The 
body has been sent to Zante, on its way to 
England: and a publicmourning of the Greek 
people, for his loss, has been decreed by the 
Government. 

We have, at the moment, little to add to 


this.painfnl qununciation.—Our ojiinions of. 


Lard Byron, as a literary man, are upon’ 
record; but his early, his premature death in 
a foreign land, blots out every feeling but 
that of sorrow,—that one so accomplished, so 
capable of great and redeeming things, should 
have been thus cut off. It is a sad catas- 
trophe, and must be universally deplored. 





SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
SIGHTS OF LONDON, ETC. 
vo X. 


Tue Literary Fund Anniversary on Wednes- 
day was not only a brilliant but a productive 
one, The company was numerous, and the 
entertainments went off well in every sense; 
for the yiands and wines did credit to Cuff ; 
the recitations of their own compositions b 

Sir Wm. Ashburnham and Mr. Fitzgerald, 
formed a variety in the scene; the musical 
department was ably conducted (Messrs. 
Collier, T. Cooke, Fitzwilliams, Golden, 
Phillips, and others ;) and such speeches as the 
occasion called forth were not only listéned 
to with pleasure, from their neatness, talent, 
and feeling, but from their advocating’ the 
cause of this very benevolent Institution in a 
way most essential to its prosperity. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne (one of the Stewards) 
had the condescension and kindness to take 
the Chair at avery short notice; and thus 
relieve the Stewards and Committee from a 
pressing embarrassment, into which the un- 
avoidable absence of H.R.H. the Duke of 
York (always a steady friend to the Charity) 
and of the President, the Duke of Somerset, 
had thrown them: and the admirable man- 
ner in which his Lordship managed the busi- 


obligation. After “the munificent Patron 
of the Society, the King,” and other standard 
toasts had been drunk with loud applause, 
his health was proposed by Lord John Rus- 
sell, whose address suitably complimented 
his noble friend, and warmly recommended 
the suffering interests of-literature, which it 
was the object of this day’s festival to aid 
and succour. The noble Marquis returned 
his acknowledgments in a style of similar 
brevity ; but equally replete with elegance 
of expression and humanity of sentiment—so 
that between the noble Lords, a great in- 
crease of contribution was levied upon the 
company, to the evident contentment of Dr, 
Yates the Treasurer, and the incumbrance of 
his strong box.* 

The other toasts of the evening called up 
Sir Thomas Lawrence the President of. the 


L. | Royal Academy, Mr. Colebrooke the Presi- 


dent of the Asiatic Society,» Mr. Impey the 
Treasurer of the Royal Society of Literature, 
and Mr. Thomas Moore the poet. The lat- 
ter, in particular, spoke at some length ; and 
at one time playfully, at another earnestly, 
advocated the cause of Genius in distress, in 
a way worthy of his own genius. Sir T. 
Lawrence also delivered himself most feel- 
ingly on the subject. On the retirement of 
the noble Chairman, Lord Brandon one of 
the Vice-Presidents took his place ; and main- 
tained the harmony of the evening with un- 
abated spirit till near midnight. His Lord- 
ship disposed of the remnant regular toasts; 
after which, assisted by Mr. Sheriff Whit- 
taker, Mr. Bowyer Nichols (one of the Re- 
gistrars,) Mr. Britton and other friends of 
the Institution, combining. the pleasantries 
of private association with the: advancement 
of the purpose for which they met, he had 
the ‘satisfaction of adding :to the funds and 
‘securing new and active friends for the next 
Anniversary before he, left the Chair, amid 
the thanks of the Company. 


_ I am sure my readers will be very glad to 
hear that I have accommodated matters with 
my fair friend, Miss Crachami. Feeling for 
the mortification under which I must be la- 
bouring, in consequence of her jilting me, she 
had even the condescension to visit me in 
person. My delight and gratitude, of course, 
may be understood by persons of fine sen- 
sibilities, like my own. I can only say I can 
say no more. Well, we had a pleasant chat 
together ; and I found my little lady, like all 
other ladies, much more agreeable in private 
than in public. She was lively and interest- 
ing; sat upon a small tea-caddy with infinite 
grace, and listened to music with evident 
pleasure, beating time with her tiny foot, and 
waving her head just as any boarding-school 
Miss in her upper teens, and conscious of the 
beauty of her movements, would do. Being 
desirous of proposing certain delicate mea- 
sures, I took great pains to make a favour- 





* The subscription in the room amounted to 522I. 5s. 
in donations, and 53/7. 2s. of annual subscription ; to 
which adding His Majesty’s most gracious annaal 
bounty of Two Hundred Guineas, and various sums re- 
ceived since Christmas and previous to the Meeting, the 
sum total is raised to within a few pounds of 850/. This. 
is truly advancing towards what (even in the midst of 
our numerous charities) so benevolent an Institution as 
the Literary Fund ought to attain,—for no where is more 
utter misery alleviated, no where are more pains taken 
to ascertain the real circumstances of every case, and no 
where tre the objects relieved more worthy of public 
sympathy. We have nv doubt but that with the sums 
now daily sent from one generous quarter or another, 
the accounts of the year will at Christmas next (or even 





ness of the Meeting, added greatly to ‘the 


before the lists are published) display an annual contri- 
bution exceeding a thousand guineas. 
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—— : 
able impression on her heart, and had the 
happiness to succeed: the consequence of 
which is, that besides retaining a ring (see 
below) as the proof of her affection, I am 
enabled to mention, without betraying con- 
fidence or impugning the female character, 
what those measures actually were. First, 
then, I found that the real height of Miss 
Crachami is nineteen inches and a half; the 
length of her foot (Cinderella was a no- 
body!) three inches and one-eighth; and the 
length of her fore-finger (she would not give 
me the wedding one) one inch and seven- 
eighths!!!_| Having thus gone my lengths, I 
was allowed to go my rounds ; and they fol- 
low: Round the head, twelve inches three- 
eighths ; round the waist, eleven inches and 
a quarter; round the neck, (only think of 
taking such a creature round the neck!) five 
inches and three-eightls ; round the ancle, 
three inches and a quarter; and round the 
wrist, two inches and seven-sixteenths ! ! 

These are, bona fide, the measurements of 
this most extraordinary human Being, and the 
type annexed is the size of her forefinger 
ring. Among the other means taken to as- 
certain the extent of her faculties and feel- 
ings, I presented a common waxen doll, 
about a head taller than herself : her scream 
of rapture was extremely curious, and she 
hugged. and stroked-the image with far 
greater delight than seemed to be afforded 
her by any other thing. One of the small 
waxen dolls, about five inches long, was re- 
jected with strong marks of disdain ; though, 
in relative proportion, exactly what ought to 
have pleased her as a plaything, But the 
larger one was a playfellow, a companion, 
a sister. Weak diluted wine and biscuits she, 
relished much, and patted her stomach, say- 
ing, “ good, good,” as children are sometimes 
taught to do. For a couple of hours her at- 
tention was unrelaxed, and she was observant 
and animated throughout. She walked a few 
paces, and expressed many various feelings, 
of like and dislike, both to persons and 
things, of impatience, enjoyment, mirth—the 
latter prevailing. Upon the whole, I became 
more perfectly convinced that this Dwarf is 
certainly the greatest wonder! of the kind 
that ever existed. 


Dr. Gooch, it seems, who is represented 
to be one of the cleverest and best informed 
physicians in London on the subject of hateh- 
ing, and especially of hatching by steam, has 
had the temerity to say that my account of 
the process, as exhibited in Piccadilly, last 
week, is altogether wrong, and, in short, .a 
humbug. As the Doctor is so learned |in 
these matters, I must submit: so humbug let 
it be,—for I am sure if the value of the in- 
vention be only eynal to the ignorance and 
impertinence ot the inventor, it cannot be so 
curious as I thought it was. To be sure the 
Egyptians found ont some thousand years 
agu, that a regulated artificial heat applied 
to eggs, produced chickens 3 effectually 
as the heat from sitting birds ; and accord- 
ingly the people of that ancient country 
have continued to have chicks both ways to 
the present day, when Mr. Barlow (I think 
is his name) discovered that the heat of 
Steam was quite as good as the heat of the 
sun, of dung, or of fires. Another person, I 
find, however, contests this surprising dis- 


set his ducklings and small fowls on the Lord 
Mayor’s table—alive too, at that place so 
dangerous for animal life, the Mansion House 
of the city of London, and near Guildhall, 
the seat of the city feasts! A further claim 
to the honour of this philosophical achieve- 
ment also rests with the tribe of-ostriches 
and certain other birds, as well as croco- 
diles, &c. which soon after the expulsion of 
our first parents from Paradise, curiously 
found out that if they dropped their eggs 
into hot sand, the result, in due time, would 
be infant ostriches and sucking crocodiles. 
Having thus discussed the nature and me- 
rit’of the famous modern invention which 
Dr. Gooch has so rashly ventured to assert I 
did not comprehend, I willin return give him 
a Jittle information. Hatching in all its 
branches by steam is practised by many indi- 
viduals who don’t make a show of it: among 
others, one of the principal confectioners in 
London: gets most of his poultry for the 
balls, routs, and at homes, which he so plen- 
tifully supplies, by this means. Secondly, the 
exhibition of the progress of incubation, by 
breaking an egg daily during the period re- 
quired, is not so new as the Doctor fancies, 
as it was done even before his time (five and 
twenty years ago) by a distinguished Lec- 
turer of one of our great universities. Thirdly, 
the same view of the organization and princi- 
ple of life may be witnessed any day on 
the sea-side where the spawn of cod-fish is 
found; and this throngh a much clearer me- 
dium than the dense yolk of anegg. Know- 
ing these things, I was willing te do Mr. Bar- 
low a kind turn in the Guinea-hen way, as 
the reward of his ingenuity in preparing an 
apparatus which would place the subject be- 
fort the eyes of youth, and the people of 
Cockney-land, who, in spite of their name, 
are mainly ignorant of the system’ of laying 
eggs and hatching them. Finding him how- 
ever more of a quack than a duck-maker, I 
take my leave of him and his geese, which he 
so vainly fancies to be swans: the thing is 
more of a hatch than I was aware, and: I am 
much obliged to Dr. Gooch for his opinion 
and advice gratis, which is just as. much as 
the whole thing is worth. 

As a philosophical experiment and demon- 
stration, I desired to praise this Exhibition, 
but as ‘‘ there is reason in roasting eggs,” 
so ought there to be some reason in steaming 
them. But this person claims far more than 
is his due; and ignorant presumption de- 
serves to be exposed, as much as modest 
merit is worthy of encouragement. And with 
regard to the plan of producing the birds on 
a large scale, it needs only to be remembered, 
that after they are hatched they ‘must be 
reared, taught to peck and drink by human 
creatures putting crumbs in their mouths 
and dipping their beaks in water (all which 
a hen or duck. or goose does much better,) 
and the absurdity of the scheme will be quite 
obvious. 

DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

On Monday evening, in consequence of 
Mr. Kean’s indisposition at Derby, Macready 
very kindly undertook the part of Richard the 
Third, and, without considering the disadvan- 
tages under whichhe appeared, not having sus- 
tained the character for more than two years, 
and labouring under a severe cold, the audi- 
ence had no cause to regret the alteration. 
The_necessary arrangements for the com- 





till after eight o’clock, a, circumstance which 
surprised us, because Mr. Kean’s inability to 
perform was known at the Theatre early in 
the day.* 

We regret to find that our anticipations, 
with respect to the new opera of St. Ronan’s 
Well, were but too true. Two or three of 
the performers have thrown up their parts, 
and the piece is therefore necessarily with- 
drawn: we still hope, however, that the an- 
thor will present it at some other Theatre. 
A similar circumstance, we recollect, occur- 
red last year after the reading of Sweethearts 
and Wives, which was withdrawn from Drury 
Lane, and afterwards played with the great- 
est success for nearly sixty nights at the Hay- 
market. 

The Company of this establishment appear 
to be about to. disperse themselves, Kean, it 
is now said, goes, t@,tle: refuge of the desti- 
tute—America ; Macready speaks of chang- 
ing his profession; Munden and Madame 
Vestris advertise their last benefits; Brabam 
and Wallack are already gone; Harley de- 
clines renewing his engagement; and news- 
paper report says that Dowton’s name is to 
be added to the list of seceders. 

* A Mr. R. Phillips bas written a letter to the News- 
papers to vindicate Mr. Kean from any blame on this 
account : he describes himselfas the Professional Necre- 
tary of that Performer, and his attendant when he visits 
the provinces—which situation. he adds, he considers to 
bea high honour! Certainly the theatrical profession 
is not only now the most lucrative, but algo the most 
exalted of any connected with literature or the Arts ; 
but Mr. Kean does not seem to have been justly treated 
in this matter. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

Henry the Fourth contimes to be played to 
very good houses, Charles Kemble’s Falstaff, 
now that he is become accustomed'to the part, 
is. greatly improved. “It is more easy and 
mellow than at fitst; and, we have no doubt, 
will become more effective at each sueceed- 
ing representation. ‘The banners, the scencry, 
and the dresses, are much:and deservedly 
admired. 





POLITICS. 
THERE is really no particular news. Par- 
liament is working. through its sessional la- 
bours smoothly; and there is some talk of 
bombarding Algiers. 





VARIETIBS. 

Mr. Payne Knight, it is said, has bequeath- 
ed his collection ‘of Medals, Bronzes, and 
Drawings, (the latter including the remark~- 
able Portfolio of Claude's, recently acquired 
by him, see Lit. Gaz.) to the British Museum. 

Bowdich.—Thé ‘subscription for the widow 
of poor Bowdiéh'@iready amounts to about 
8001. ;'so°'thaty with some fyrther exvrtion 
among the friends. of merit, it is hoped a suf- 
ficient sum will be obtained to raise her above 
the dread of destitution and want. 

A portrait of Belzoni is, we hear, about to 
be published, from a drawing of that inter- 
esting individual by the able hand of Mr. 
Brockedon. 

French Archeology.—The memoirs on the 
subject of French Antiquities have lately 
been so numerous and interesting, that the 
Minister of the Interior has ordered the 
publication of a collection of them. 

Musical’ Composers.— The Covent Garden 
Management has, we hear, (but the report, 
like all those ef theatrical proceedings, is 
very uncertain) engaged the celebrated Ger-~- 
man composer, Weber, to supply the place 








covery; and is actually the individual who 


mencement of the play were not completed 
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go both competition and novelty. We-|on anatomy, and above twenty th 
er is a very distinguished musician. We 

hope at the same time that the Theatre will | his prospectus by comparing his method to a 
not neglect the native talent already in its | vast reservoir, into which the human faculties 


service: many of the recent compositions o 
Mr. Watson have struck the public as emi 


nently entitling that meritorious individual to| pass his scholars, M. —— declares that he 


be brought more distinctly into notice. 
Parisian Accuracy 


from a painting by Wilkie. 


his plate, and be all the same tothe public!! 
Mermaid.— Another Mermaid has 


Sanscrit! 


Earthquake.—The shock of an Earthquake 
was experienced at Missolonghi, on the 10th 


of February. The thermometer fell greatly. 


Mr. Linnie, a native of Kirkwall, in Ork- 
ney, is now on his way to Edinburgh and 
London, for the purpose of laying before the 
Societies for the encouragement of Arts a 
curious piece of mecharism, of which he is 
the inventor, comprising a complete fowling 
piece—barrel 33 inches long, calibre 5* of an 
inch, detonating lock, but with proper angle, | of their Transactions in the course of June. 
ramrod, &c. &c.; a complete fishing rod 
about 12 feet long, dog-call, looking-glass, 
and snuff-box with pen, in the small compass | two elegant engravings of the interior éf the Minster, 
of an ordinary sized walking stick, weighing ae other Plates, An Account of the Yorkshire Musieal 
about 3} Ib.—When ‘used as a fowling piece, estival, held in September last; by a ee of the 
it contains a flask with powder and shot suf- | brief Notice of the Abbey Festivals, and of the History 
ficient for 12 or 14 charges, and can be used | f Music subsequent to the y , 
as a walking stick or fishing rod, loaded and work, the materials for which are very widely scattered. 
ety with the greatest safety. Its porta- 
see AE nae > — net road dan a ding Skottowe’s Life of Shakspeare, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s.—Our 


loading, priming, and 
space of three minutes.— Inverness Courier. 


wa eee cer es a yin le ters, 8vo.5s.—American Mariners and Naval Annals, 
. x ) 

Dr, Marcet, of Geneva, a certain quantiry of | “ Michael Kemp,” 2 vols. 12mo. 16s—Sulivan’s Dra- 
a particular fluid arising from the rectifica- | Matic Poems, foolscap 8vo. 5s.—The Picnic, or Recrea- 
tion of the acetic acid of wood. Messrs. Ma- tions in Literature, 12mo. 7s.—Best Intentions, or Re- 


caire and Marcet, jun. Members of the Society | Dodd’s Common-place B 


of Physics and Natural Histo 


October, a memoir on the subject. These two | 8vo. 8s.— t \ e 
‘chemists have given to the fluid in question | {20° 4s attmaan’s Greek Grammar, vo. 8. Gia 
the name of pyroxylic spirit, which recalls its 

origin. Their observations lead them to con- | ment tothe Encyclopedia Britannica, complete in6 vols. 
clude, first, that there exist at least two vege- 
‘table fluids, simple, and distinct from alcohol, 


but possessing, like that liquid, the property 
of forming, with acids, particular ethereal 
spirits ; secondly, that these two fluids, which 


they distinguish by the names of pyro-acetic | intended for publication. 


spirit and pyroxylic spirit, are different from 
each other both in their properties and in their 
composition. 


Fénaigle out -fénaigled.— Fénaigle was but a May. 


miserable philosopher, and his mnemonics 
were productive only of very ordinary re- 
sults. A much more profound professor of 


the science has appeared in the person of | Monday, .... 
M.——, a lawyer, whose promises may at} Wednesday .... 12 


first sight astonish sceptical people. This new 


retain, in a short time, fifteen thousand 
verses, fifteen thousand dates, the five codes, 


/—The Fine (and, con-| verses, a thousand dates, and a series of ten 
nected with them, other) Arts appear to be| thousand numbers, which he will repeat, 
successfully cultivated in Paris. We have just | either in their order from first to last, or back- 
seen at Cooke’s in Soho-square a piracy of| ward, with equal facility. After such offers, 
Westall’s, the engraving from the interesting 
subject of “ The Storm in Harvest,” which 
the French artist; one M. Jazet, has made | paltry sum of a hundred francs, in order to 

Wilkie’s name it| render the most forgetful man in all France 
seems is most in vogue on the Continent, and | capable of emulating the royal calendar. As 
M. Jazet thought it would help the sale of | for us, if M. —— will make a faithful regis- 


a been |tain the recollection of all the extravagant 
brought to town from the Indian seas. Were 


she not dead, it is thought she could speak 


ring, in the short} Mary R. Mitford, 8vo. 7s.6d.—Rosaline de Vere, 2 vols. 


, at Geneva, Forman’s Essay on the Laws of Gravity, 8vo. 3s.—Wood- 
having examined this fluid, read in the meet- — ” Se ee oo 
r 4 . HJ + a oI 
ing of the Society held on the 16th of last | David's R 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


of Bishop next season. We like this, as it| with the number of every article, a treatise 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





words of foreign languages. He concludes 


f} will plunge, in order to draw from it a new 
-|energy. As it is natural for a master to sur- 


will himself, in one day, retain a th d 


C ted with Literature and the Arts, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall—-The 

Gallery, with a Selection of the Works of the Italian, Spa- 

nish, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools, will be opened to 

the Public on Wednesda: next the 19th instant, from 10 in the 
Morning until 6 in the Evening.— Admission 1s.—Catalogue 1s. 

y Order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 

The Su ibers to the Print from Mr. West’s Picture of 

“ Christ Healing the Sick in the Temple,” who have not already 

received their Impressions, may receive them upon payment of 





who will henceforward consent to want me- 
mory? All that is requisite, is to possess the 


ter of all the follies of the age, and will re- 


projects which it broaches, this extraordinary 
effect of memory will convince us of his 
powers, and we will immediately subscribe to 
his course ef lectures.—Paris Paper. 





IMPROMPTU. 
John, our silk mercer, in the rain 
Let get quite wet an old-maid gabby :— 
And when reproached, he only said, 
** T always liked a Watered Tabby.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Literary and Philosophical Society of Manches- 
ter are to publish the fourth volume of the New Series 


There is, we hear, in the press, The Slave, a Poem. 
Mr. Wolstenholme (York) announces that he will 
publish next month, in royal 4to. and ornamented with 


Committee of Management. It is to be preceded by a 





tion of Dr. Burney’s 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST: 
Cochrane’s Journey through Russia, &c. 8vo. 18s.— 





Village; Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery, by 


post 8vo. 16s.—Westall’s Illustrations of Sturm’s Re- 
flections, 8vo. 11. 4s.—Hough’s Reply to Dubois’ Let- 


12mo. 8s.—Shades of Character, by the author of 


flections and Thoughts for Youth, 12mo. 6s.—Lucke and 
ook to the Bible, 8vo. 12s.— 





eply to the New Trial of the Witnesses, &c. 
iva’s Beauties of Modern French Writers, 


Davy’s Cottage Sermons, vol. iv. 18mo. Is. 6¢d.—Supple- 


4to. 15. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,* The interesting account of the Russian Expediti 
towards the North Pole, which arrived late in the week, 
has thrown out many articles in various departments 





We shall be happy to hear farther from Frederick. 





the F » at the British Gallery, 
daily. 


of their S 
HE TWENTIETH EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is now 
Open, at their Gallery, 5, Pall-Mall East.—-—Adwmittance 1s.— 
Catalogue 6d. COPLEY FIELDING, Secretary. 
wOC IETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk- 
street, Pall-Mall East.——The Galleries for the Exhibition 
and Sale of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, are now open 
from 8 o’clock till dusk.——Admittance 1s.—Catalogue 1s. 
W. LINTON, Secretary. 
ME. BULLOCK’S Exuisirions of ANCIENT 
and MODERN MEXICO, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, are 
now Open; the former comprising many original and rare 
specimens of antique Sculpture, Paintings, &c. and models of 
the enormous and monstrous Idols which were buried from the 
conquest by Cortes, until dug - permission of the Govern- 
ment, at the request of Mr. Bullock, to be moulded by him for 
this Exhibition; and the latter containing a superb and accurate 
Panoramic View of the City and Valley of Mexico, an Indian 
Hut, and a Native of the place, a Garden, and a splendid collec- 
tion of objects ill ive of the raord: 'y Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Minerals, Fruits, Vegetation, and ge- 
neral Natural History of that interesting Kingdom. 
scriptive | may be had. 
QOCIETY for PROMOTING the ENLARGE- 
MENT and BUILDING of CHURCHES and CHAPELS.— 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this SOCIETY will be 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, by Adjournment from the Third 
Thursday in way to ing the Anniversary of the Feast of the Sons 
of the Clerg ) to Wednesday the 26th inst.—His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of CANTERBURY will take the Chair at Twelve o'clock 
precisely. W. JOHNSON RODBER, Sub. Sec. 
15, Duke-street, We » May 10, 1824. 
AX® fiSTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, established 
1810.—The Subscribers, and Friends of the Fine Arts, are 
respectfully informed, that the FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL of the INST ITUTION for RELIEVING the WI- 
DOWS and ORPHANS of ARTISTS will be celebrated in Free- 
masons’ Hall, on Saturday the 5th of June; on which occasion 
His Royal Highness Prince LEOPOLD has kindly consented to 
take the Chair.—The List of Stewards and other particulars will 
be given in future Advertisements. 
ROBERT BALMANNO, Honorary Secretary, 
ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT IN- 
STITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their Widows, 
and Orphans.—The Subscribers and Friends to this Institution 
are respectfully informed, that the TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL will be celebrated in Freemasons’ Hall, on Tuesday 
the a5th instant. On which occasion 
i R.H.the DUKE of YORK and ALBANY will preside. 
STEWARDS. 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Pomfret. | Hon. William Twiselton, 
Sir Thos. Dyke Acland, Bt. M.P. | Michael Hay, Esq. 
Sir John Fleming Leicester, Bt. | Thomas Lister Parker, Esq. 
William Bowles, Esq. Mr. C.A. Pettitt, 
James Christie, Esq G ins, E 





























William Cotton, Esq. Francis a Sq. 
ames Davis, Esq. William Tijou, Esq. 

William Delmar, Esq. Charles Turner, Esq. 

J.C. Denham, Esq. John Turner, Esq. 

Thomas Gent, Esq. i L. West, Esq. 

Simon M‘Gillivray, Esq. J. Bazley White, Esq. 

Thomas Grieve, Esq. William Williams, Esq. 
. William Wilson, . 


8. 01 sq. 

Edward Macklew, Esq. B. G, Winders, Esq. 

J.C. Mead, Esq. r. 

Dinner on Table at 5 o’clock.—Tickets (with Wine included) 

at One Guinea each, may be had of the Stewards; at the Secre- 

tary’s, 65, Upper Charlotte-street, gg eee of Mr. Roper, 

Assistant Secretary, 14, Duke-street, Portland-place; and at 

reemasons’ Tavern. JOHN YOUNG, Hon. Secretary. 
ILLINGTONIAN SYSTEM of SINGING, 
in Twelve Golden Rules. As an Addenda to the celebrated 
Glee, “* Glorious Apollo’s Reply.” Dedicated to the Miss Oriels. 
Non Apollinis magis verum 
Atque hoc, responsum est.— Ter: 





tante e incantatrice Signora Billington, la quale, ben mi ricordo, 
avea solo maniera e voce indifferenti—Il coltivar perd che Ella 
fece i diversi gran gran Maestri, unito a sentimento maturo, 
sovra fondamento elementare, le ottenne il tutto.’’—Vide 19th 
Golden Rule, translated by the Savant Florentine Sig. Guido 
Sorelli, Professore di Letteratura Italiana, at 35, Regent Circus, 
Piccadiliy.——Preston, Dean-street, Soho.—Price 2s. in English. 


The New Review.—The First Number of 
THE MONTHLY CRITICAL GAZETTE may 
be had, Gratis, of all Booksellers in Town and Country, be- 
tween the 3ist of | ay and 4th of June inclusive ; in which inter- 








METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday...... 6 | from 45 to 63 | 2980 to 29-84 
Friday ....0... 7 | «+0. 42 — 67 } 20-78 — 29-87 
Saturday ...... 8 | .... 45— 70 | 3005— 30:19 

.| Sunday ........ wees 47— 61 30°22 — 30-21 
- W «e-. 49— 66 | 29°98 — 2985 

Tuesday ...... i woes 42— 55 | 29°91 — 29-89 


+ 42— 55 


in at times. Rain fallen 


dy. 
,065 ofan inch, Rain fallen (omitted last week) ,85 of 


_ Wind variable ; prevailin wind NE. Generally clear | 3 
mnemonician engages to enable his pupils to | til! Tuesday, since —h 


val it is to 5000 free of charge, as a specimen 
of the superior and business-like Plan of the Work.—it will be 
the constant feature of this new Review that all Books which can 
be discovered to have been published in ~* month, will be 
suitably noticed in the ist of the next Month but one after their 
appearance ; by which Le it will become a complete Critical 
egister of the General Literature of the Times.—Readers of the 
present popular Reviews need pot be informed, that none of 
them notices a twentieth of the Books published ; while their 
lection is g d by no principle intelligible to the Public, 
and often applies to Books forgotten or obsolete. 
ished by Sherwood & Co. Paternoster-row ; and W. Gra- 





of postage, for three or six Copies of No. I. according tothe ex- 
tent of their trade; and to whom also Copies of all 
and Pamphlets should be sent for the Editors as ear!; 


ly as possible 
after their publication.—N 1. price 1s. 6d. will contain 








an inch. ‘ 4 . 
Edmonton. C. H., ADAMS, 


-B. No 
the 65 English Books lished iy April, and 12 Foreign Works. 
Re LL will contain all ¢he Books publi 


ished in May, 














ence, . 
** Mi sia per ultimo permesso citare un’ altra volta la fi can- 
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Copies Fieve Bictings Broad-street, Ci 

A few Cop’ importe: Ose! ions, Broad-street, ' f° 

KiziN (JOHANN ADAM) COLLECTION 

of ETCHINGS of ANIMALS, &e. in 99 Plates; with the 

Life of the Author, in German. Folio, Nuremberg 1823. Price 81. 

—The above Etchings are sold se: tely, sat 48 each.—Also, 
Retsch’s Outlines to Goéthe’s Faustus. En- 
ved by Moses. In 4to. 14s.; or with the Tragedy, 1l.; the 8vo. 
ition without Plates, 6s. 


BIBLIOTHECA MEERMANNIANA.—--The 
Splendid and Valuable LIBRARY of the late Mr. JOHN 
M MAN, Lord of Dalem and Vurre, &c. containing above 
10, Ancient and Modern Works; Books of Prints; 1100 Orien- 
tal and other Pacnoaiets, 30 (on Vellum) of the Seventh and 
Eighth Centuries—will be sold at the Hague, on the Sth of June. 
— The Catalogue of this invaluable Library, in 2 thick 8vo. vols. 
may be seen at Messrs, Boosey & Sons 4; Broad-street, City ; 
and at the Foreign Music Wareh 8 lles-street 
Boosey & Sons are the Agents to receive Orders in London. 
Thorough Bass.—In small 4to. price 8s. neatl half-bound, 
TH E CHILD’S IN' RODUCT 1ON to THO- 
ROUGH BASS, in Conversations of a comin 17 between a 
Mother end her Daughter of 1oyears old. [lustrated by Plates and 
Cuts of Musie.—London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 
“The Author of this work enjoys, we think, the just distinction 
of having given to the musical world the most perspicuous, in- 
telligible, and popular treatise upon this hackneyed subject of 
oro| ss that we have yet seen. It is the offspring of a 
mind acute and accurate, and directed by that genuine good sense 
which leads its posseasor to seize and preserve the valuable parts 
of a subject, and to give them the exact form which is most con- 
sistent with the author’s and reader’s purpose.” 
uarterly Musical Review, No. IV. 


Retsch’s Designs £* Schiller’s Fridolin. 
Just published, price 5s. sewed ; or gs.6d! boards, 

H ENRY MOSES'S Engravings in Outline of a 

Series of Eight Designs by RETSCH, to illustrate the beau- 
tiful Ballad of FRIDOLIN or the Road to the Iron Foundery, 
by SCHILLER. The Ballad in the original German, and a 
Translation by I. P. Collier, Esq. (Author of The Poetical Deca- 
meron,) will rinted on alternate pages, the same size as the 
Designs, with a se Description of each Plate lated fr 














On the 26th of May will be published, price ais. extra boards, 
MHE NEW ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, Ge- 

neral Repository of History, Politics, Arts, Sciences, and 
Literature, for the Year 1823.—--Published by B. J. Holdsworth, 
18, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and may be had of all Booksellers. 

Tn the press, and speedily will 

ETTERS from NORTH AMERICA, written 

during a Tour of nearly 8000 Miles in the United States and 
Canada. By ADAM HODGSON. 
London: Printed for Hurst, Robinson, & Co, 9 Cheapside, 
and 8 Pall-Mall; and Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburg 

In the press, and speedily will be published, we 

Facts, verified upon Oath, in Contradiction 

of the Report of the Rev. THOMAS COOPER, concernin, 
the General CONDITION of the SLAVES in JAMAICA; a 
more especially relative to the M and T) o 
the Slaves upon Georgia Estate, in the Parish of Hanover in that 
Island.—Printed for Thos. & Geo. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 


On Monday the 24th of May will be published, in 3 vols. 
HE WITCH FINDER; or, the Wisdom of 
our Ancestors. A Romance. 

By the Author of The Lollards, Calthorpe, &c. 
“* Aye me! said I, within my wearied breast, 
And sighed sad, wherefore did God erect 
This stage of misery?” Dr. H. More. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 





be ERICA, 














' 3 In a few days will be published, ini@mo, 

(THE TWO RECTORS; in Ten Papers, illus- 
trative of the Sentiments of the Two Parties in the Church 

of England.——Contents: The Mail-Coach—-The Bookseller’s 

Shop—Social Intercourse—The Missionary—Patriotism—Amuse- 

ments—-The Keeper’s Lodge—-The Repentant Criminal—-The 

Church Service—The Departure. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 


On Monday next will be published, in ANAT Bvo. price 6s. 

A FAMILIAR and EXPLANATORY -AD- 
DRESS to Young, Uninfé d, and § 1 CHRIS- 
TIANS, on the Nature and Design of the LORD’S SUPPER: 
with Directions for profitably reading the Sensetneen a Disser- 
tation on Faith and Works; an Exposition of the C d 
ments and Lord’s Prayer; a Discourse upon Prayer; and an Ex- 











rom 
the German.—The Work is published uniformly with Retsch’s 
Designs to Goéthe’s Faust, also engraved H. Moses.—-Printed for 
Septimus Prowett, 269, Strand, opposite Arundel-street. nshevese 
ORKS of CANOVA.——Just published, 
Part XIX. of a Series of Enezerises in Outline, by 
HENRY MOSES, of the Works of ANTO io CANOVA, in 
Sculpture and Modelling ; with Descriptions from the Italian of 
the Countess Albrizzi. This Part contains, 1. Monument of. the 
Countess D’Haro—-2. Erato—-3. The Marquess Poleni—-4. The 
Infant Bacchus consigned by Mercury to the Nymphs of Nysa 
—s5. Monument of Clement XIII.——This Work is published 
Monthly, in Imperial 8vo. price 4s.; Imperial gto. 6s.; 50 Copies 
only are taken off on India Paper, 10s.6d, Each Part contains 
five Engravings, with Letterpress Descriptions.—Prospectuses 
of the Work may be had of the Publisher, Septimus wett, 
269, Strand, opposite Arundel-street. 
ay to the, Right Hon. Lord Yarborough, 
Dedicated (by permission) to th ight Hon. Lo: arboroug 
Museu MI WORSLEYANUM; or, a Collec- 
tion of Antique Basso Relievos, Bustos, Statues, and Gems, 
with Views of Places in the Levant.——This W: will be com- 
pleted in Twelve Parts, of the size of Imperial 4to. at 11. 1s. each 
Part, of which 225 only will be printed; and 95 Copies on India 
Paper, at 2l.2s. each Part: when the Coppers will be destroyed, 
by order of Lord Yarborough. Each Part will contain about 13 
Engravings; with Letterpress Descriptions in Italian, by the 
Abbe Ennio Quirino Visconti, with a Translation in English. 
‘The Third Part is now ready for delivery. : 
Prospectuses may be had of the Publisher, S. Prowett, 
269, Strand, opposite Arundel-street. 
fe Will be published in a few days : 
A SELECTION of ANCIEN'I! COINS, chiefly 
of MAGNA GRECIA and SICILY, from the Cabinet of 
the Right Hon. the Lord NORTHWICK. Engraved wEERRY 
MOSES, from highly finished Drawings by DEL FRATE, a 
distinguished Pupil of Antonio Canova. The Dosenieion by 
GEORGE HENRY NOCHDEN, LL.D. of the British Museum, 
F.R.S. F.A.S. &c.—This Work will be published in Eight Parts, 
of the size of Imperial gto. Each Part will contain Five highly 
finished Engravings, with Letterpress Descriptions. The First 
Part is nearly ready; and a Part will be published every alter- 
nate Month until completed. Only 250 Copies (desing 35 on 
India Paper, with the first Impressions.of the Plates,) will be 
strack off; after which the Copperplates will be destroyed, The 
Work will be delivered in the order of subscription.—Specimens 
of the Work may be seen, and Prospectuses had of the Publisher, 
Septimas Prowett, 269, Strand, opposite Arundel-street. 




















P of Terms used in Doctrinal Writings, &c. &c. Intended 
to facilitate the approach to the Lord’s Table, and dispel the 
fears and anxieties of such as, from mise ion or ig . 
are deterred from participating in this Sacred Ordinance. 

John Letts, Jun. 32, Cornhill. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


a A Second Edition of ; 
(CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S interesting Work 
on SOUTH AMERICA, in 2 vols. small 8yo. is published 
this day, price 1l. 1s. 
Printed for A. Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; and Hurst, Robin- 
son, & Co. 90 Cheapside, and 8 Pall-Mall, London. 
New Works.—With Embellishment, Post 12mo. 6s. extra bds. 
BEST INTENTIONS ; or, Thoughts and Re- 
flectiens for Youth, Matarity, and Age. 
Also, just published, in 1 vol. Post 12mo. 4s. extra boards, 
‘The Blank Book of a Small Colleger. 
bp yond Printed for Thomas Boys, 7, Ludgate-hill; and sold 
ya 











Just published, in 1 vol. 12m. price 6s. 6d. boards, 
HE BEAUTIES of MODERN FRENCH 
WRITERS; an amusing and instructive Selection from the 
modern and living French Prose Writers and Poets, containing 
the principal Pieces of acknowledged merit, and of intrinsic 
beauty. With Notices, biographical and critical ; and a Portrait 
of M. Jouy, Author of Syila. By V- DE. FIVAS.—-Printed for 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and G. & W. B. Whittaker, London. 
Limbird’s British Poets. 
Price only 3d. No. I. of a new and elegant Edition of The 
RITISH POETS ; accompanied by Notes and 
Biographical Memoirs of the Authors, and embellished with 
Portraits on Steel and Engravings on Wood.—--No. I. will com- 
mence with Cowper’s Poems. Each No. will contain 6 Pages of 
Letterpress, printed on superfine Paper, with a new Type, and 
stitched in a neat Wrapper. ‘The Designs by 4. H. Brooke, Esq. 
Published by J. Limbird (Mirror Office,) 143, Strand.—Also, 
Limbird’s Universal Voyages and ‘Travels, No. I. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, 3d Edit. with 6 highly finished coloured Engravings, 
wn price 11. 5s. boards, by 
A SYNOPSIS of the DISEASES of the EYE, 
and their TREATMENT. To which are_prefixed, a short 
A ical iption, and a Sketch of the Physiology of that 











Nealy ongrevee on a Plate 2 feet 6 inches by 2 feet, and carefully 
.csloured. Price 8s.6d. sheets; 10s.6d. folded in boards; and 
1s. on canvass and rollers, or in @ case, ’ 
A COMPENDIOUS CHART of ANCIENT 

HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY, designed principally for the 
use of Xoung Persons. Dedicated (by permission) to the Rev. 
Arddeacon Butler, D.D, F.R.S. S.A. &c. Head Master of Shrews- 
bey School. By Mrs. JOHN HURFORD, of Altrincham. 

‘this Chart is intended to exhibit, on a simple and perspicuous 
plm, a connected view of the rise, progress, extent, and dura- 
tion of the principal Empires of Antiquity, together with the 
lealing events and most prominent characters which distia- 
gushed the several epochas.——Also, 3 

\ Brief Summary of Ancient History, arranged 
iu eriods; intended as a companion to the above. To which is 
aded, a Catalogue of all the Names inserted inthe Chart. By 
Mn. John Hurtord. 18mo. 3s. half-bound. 

frinted for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 





IN THE PRESS. 


Ina few days, a new Edit. in 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 
[IALY. By LADY MORGAN." Being the 
sibstance of a Journal of her Residence in that Country: ex- 
hibiing a complete View of the present State of Society and 
PS, » Literature, and Lite Institutions ; inter- 
spered with numerous Anecdotes of the most eminent Literary 
and blitical 


Descri 
Organ. By BENJAMIN TRAVERS, F.R.S. Surgeon to St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital.——Printed for Soy = Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, & Green.—Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
An Inquiry into the Process of Nature in re- 
iring Injuries of the Intestines. 8vo. with Plates, 15s. bds, 
Bell's Lectures on the Spine and Thigh Bone. 
Tn 1 vol. Royal 4to. TRIRS ot the price i . in extra boards, 
OX the INJURIES of the SPINE and of the 
THIGH BONE. In Two Lectures, delivered in the School 
of Great Windmill-street.—The first, in Vindication of the Au- 
thor’s Opinions against the Observations of Sir Astley Cooper, 
Bart.; the second, to maintain the late Mr. John Bell’s title to 
certain Doctrines now advanced by the same Gentleman ; illus- 
trated with 9 Engravings. 
By CHA 2S BELL, Su 
London : Printed for 














eon to the Middlesex Hospital. 
+ Pri omas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 
In 8vo. price 8s. boards, the ad Edit. of 
RECOLLECTIONS of the PENINSULA, con- 
taining Sketches of the Manners and Character of the 
Spanish Nation.—--** They offer a genuine, animated description 
of the life which a soldier leads in the field; they bring before 
us all the pl , the privations, the ad even the feel- 
ings which belong to such a life. - - - It is impossible not to feel 
amused and pleased with the writer.””— Quarterly Review. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in Italy. 
in 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


bds. z 
. Sketches of India. Bya Traveller. For Fireside 











nc 
In 3 vols. price 18s. boerds, 
(CHARLTON ; or, Scenes of the North of Lre- 
land. By JOHN GAMBLE, Author ef Irish Sketches, Sars- 


field, &e.——London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & J 
By whom also are just published, ‘ 
St. Johnstoun, or John Earl of Gowrie; an 
Historical Novel. Ing vols. 21s. 
Mountalyth. By Jane 
Sensibility, &c. In 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 
German Grammar —In lamo. 6s.6d. boards; or 7s. bound, 
PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR; or, 
a New and Easy Method of acquiring a yrctes Knowledge 
of the German rare e: for the use of Schools and private 
Students. By JOH ROWBOTHAM, Master of ‘the Classical, 
Academy, Walworth.——Londep : Printed for Baldwin, Cra- 


joy.— 


Harvey, Author of 
6d. 








f dock, & Joy; Harvey & Darton; and Boosey & So 


‘s* The Author of the present Grammar, being an English- 
man, has paid peculiar attention to those points which are at- 
tended with difficulty to his countrymen; at the same time all 
inaccuracy as to idiom has been avoided by the work having been 
submitted, while in manuscript, to several natives of Germany 
fully competent to the task of correcting whatever errors in this 
respect might have escaped his own detection. 
vols. 12mo. 


In3 price 24s. 
[SABELLA ; aNovel. By the Author of Rhoda, 
Plain Sense, and Things by Their Right Names. 
sonar > for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 


f whom. may also be had, lately published, 
Graham Hamilton. By Lady Caroline Lamb. 
ad edit. 2 vols, Post 8vo. 1 


6s. 

Precaution. By the Author of The Spy, The 
Pioneers, &c. 3 vols. ahs. 

Country Neighbours. By Miss Burney. The 


ad edit. 2 vols. 16s. 
By C.B. Brown, 





Carwin, an American Tale. 
Author of Ormond, Wieland, and Arthur Mervyn. 3 vols. 18s. 
Petrarch and Laura. By Madame De Genlis. 


2 vols. 12s. 


Published by B. J. Holdworth, 18, St. Paul’s Charchyard, 
EMARKS on FEMALE EDUCATION. In 
_1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. 6d.—-** It is a volume which we would 

particularly recommend to all persons who are engaged in the 

arduous work of tuition; and we may safely add, thet there is 
no mother of a family, who may not derive some useful hints 

from the perusal.”’— iclectic Review, Oct. 1823. 

2. Elements of Thought; or, First Lessons in 

the Knowledge of the Mind: including familiar Expl i 

the Terms employed on Subjects relating to the Intellectual 

Powers. By Isaac Taylor, junior. 12mo. 4s.6d.—** Considerin, 

how necessary it is towards right thinking to acquire habité 

correct expression, we very strongly recommend this little ma- 
nual. As au elementary work, it is truly valuable; and the va- 
riety of information which it contains, ought not to be deemed 
less valuable on account of its unassuming title.””—Monthly Rev, 
In prs vols, price il. 6s. oe 
TTORRENWAL ; aRomance. 
By SCRIBLERUS SECUNDUS. 
Printed for A. K. Newnian & Co. London. 
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Grandeur and Meanness, or Domestic Perse- 
cution. By Mary Charlton, Author of Wife and Mistress, Ro- 

sella, &e. 3 vols. * 

Principle. By Miss M‘Leod, Author of Tales 

of Ton, &e. 4 vols. 5 

Sir Otho of Heavingham, or the Robber Chief- 
tain, By Nella Stephens, Author of De Mowbray. p bes « 
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Preference. By Selina Davenport, Author of 
Donald Monteith, Sons of the Viscount, &c. 2 vols. " 
Oriental Wanderings, or the Fortunes of Felix ; 
an Egyptian Romance. — 3 vols, 
Dr. Kitchiner on the Eyes.—1n 12mo. price p; boards, 
(THE ECONOMY of the EVES.” Precepts for 
the Improvement and Preservation of the Sight; plain 
Rules, which will enable all to judge exactly when, and wifat 
Sp les are be Jeulated for their Eyes; Observations on 
Opera-Glasses and Theatres; and an Account of the Pancratic 
Magnifier, for Double Stars and Dey wees 
By WILLIAM KITCHINER, M.D. 
London: Printed fop Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 90 Cheapside, 
and 8 Pall-Mall; and A. Constable & Co. Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Cook’s Oracle. New Edit. 12mo. 9s. bds. 


The Art of Invigorating Life. A new Edition, 
Observations on Vocal Music. 12mo. 4s. bds. 
The Loyal, National, and Sea Songs of Eng- 


land. 2 vols. folio, 4l. 4s. bds. 
Published ist of April, RN, 6s. sewn. 
PHE CLASSICAL JOURNAL, No. LYIIL. 
Containing a Variety of Classical, Biblical, and Oriental 
Literature. Published mye Contents: Biblical Criticism 
—Itinerary from Tripoli to Cashenah, from the Arabic—Obss. in 
Phrynich. Lobeck.—On the Zodiac of Dendera—Carmina Sama- 
ritanorum Anecdota—--J. Clerici Note in Horatium—-Notice of 
** L’Art de Plaire d’Ovide, et de la Fidélité,” en Vers Frangais— 
Theocrit. defend. et explic.—-Imitations of Menander and Apol- 
lodorus, by Terence—--On the New Polyglott Bible—--Notice of 
“ Hist. de la Musique,” and of ** Essai sur la Danse antiq. et 
mod,”’—--Various Readings of the Heb. Bib.—--Eichstaedt. de 
versib, quibusd, Horat.—--Itinerary from Tviges to Housa and 
Sudah; and to Timbuctou, from the Arabic— Notice of Barker’s 
Germ. and Agric. of Tacitus—-On the Pyramids—-Sophocl. de- 
fend, et explic,— 
— ASTIAZIOY SXOAION EIS TA HOIKA TOT 
’APISTOTEAOTS ’ETMITOMH— 
—Notice of “ Millingen’s Peintures Antiq. et Inéd. de Vases 
3recs ’—-Nuge—-Greek Inscr. on a Brazen Helmet—-Parallel 
Passages—-Lat. Prize Poem—-Notice of “* Cambridge Classical 
Examinations ”’—--Ast’s Scholia of Hermeas on the Phed 
Plato—On Mr. Bullock’s Mexican Antiquities—-Notice of 
bertson’s Lat. Phrase Book ’’—--Examinations for the Classical 
Triposes at Cambridge—-Adversaria Lit.—Notice of ** Howell’s: 
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mis Reese = Brown, & Green. 
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ditions from the Hartz. By Miss JANE POR’ 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
whom may be had, by the same Author, » 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. 4 vols. 12mo. }0th ed. 18s. 
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With Maps. 3d edit. 4 yols. 8vo. 3, 13s. 6d. 
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B N DUNDAS € COCHRANE! of the Royal Navy. 
Funjet for John Murray, Albrmarle-nrect: 
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(CAMPAIGN ot the ‘Left. Wing “of the Allied 
»-in the WESTERN PYRENEES and SOUTH of 
FRANCE; in the Years. 1813-14 ; i Weld Marshal the Mar+ 
ness of Wellington. With a Plan of the Pyrenees and South of 
rance, and 25 Plates of Mountain and River Scenery, ke. 
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Grenadier Guards; F.R.S.; mber of the Imperial Russian 
Order of St. Anne. .-Printed for lane Mere A marle-street.. 
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